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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_>— 


R. GRANT DUFF'S speech at Peterhead on 
Thursday was a clever and statesmanlike exposi- 
tion of the Government’s blunders with regard to Afghan- 
istan. There is hardly a word in the first part of his history 
of the period preceding the late war with which we can- 
not fully agree ; for although, of course, Mr. Grant Duff 
strongly objects to Lord Salisbury’s activity, he gives ex- 
cellent reasons for his objections, and points out how 
the great majority of experienced Indian officials have 
always warned us against sending an unprotected Envoy 
to Cabul. But, like so many other members of the 
Opposition, the Member for the Elgin Boroughs weakens 
his whole argument by the opinion ‘he expresses of the 
Russian Mission to Cabul, which he calls “a very 
humble and trumpery affair.” Trumpery or not, it was 
a distinct attempt on the part of Russia to extend her 
influence over that neutral zone which, as politicians of 
both Parties have agreed, should, if possible, have been 
preserved between Russian and British possessions in 
the East. It was a distinct breach of the agreements, 
partly-tacit and partly explicit, made on various occasions 
between the two countries; and it would have been im- 
possible for us to acquiesce in the reception of this Mis- 
sion by Shere Ali without ourselves being allowed to send 
one. We have always maintained and still believe that 
our duty was, not to force an Envoy on the unwilling 
Shere Ali, but to insist at St. Petersburg on the with- 
drawal of Russian influence and Russian soldiers within 
a certain specified line. We were afraid to do this, as we 
might possibly have had to back up our demands by 
force, and preferred incurring a war which the ablest 
administrators of India foretold would ‘be useless. They 
have, unfortunately, proved right. 


- WE wish.to call the attention of eh Biidicncnsst to 
the | rumours which have ‘reached us from “several sources 
of the nce of Russian emissaries at Meéshed ‘and 
st Fue One of the reports, which we have réceivéd‘from 

Petersbu sentions that Colonel Grodekoff himself 





is somewhere in the neighbourhood of Herat, and has 
had intercourse with the Governor, Ayoob Khan. As far 
as we have been able to ascertain, the officials at the 
India Office have received no information of this officer’s 
movements, but this is no argument against his presence, 
or indeed of the presence of any other Russian officer, 
at Herat. It is probably within the recollection of our 
readers that Colonel Grodekoff is the personage who 
“cut out” Major Burnaby last December, by undertaking 
a solitary ride from. Tashkend to the shores of the 
Caspian, On that occasion he was able to j 

through Bokhara to Balkh, to 
mana, to cross the Hindoo Koosh to Herat, to take 
plans of the fortress, to approach as far as possible to 
Merv, to ride thence to Meshed and Asterabad, and 
finally to return to St. Petersburg and to reside there 
some weeks without the faintest rumour of his mission 
reaching the ears of our authorities. If such an exploit 
was possible last winter, when our whole attention was 
given to Afghan affairs, have we any security that it has 
not been repeated during the last few weeks, when our 
mind has been turned away to South Africa and the 
Zulus? Owing to the senseless manner that our Persian 
explorers have been snubbed at the Horse Guards and 
the India Office, we have no one now in the neighbour- 
hood of Meshed to warn us of Russian intrigue; while 
the alarming preponderance of influence which Russia 
enjoys at Teheran isa practical illustration of the wretched 
condition into which our interests in Persia have fallen 
through the weakness and incompetence of the English 
representatives: We trust, in calling attention to the 
ease with which Russia can carry on her designs in the 
region of Herat, to incite our authorities to despatch 
intelligent agents to Meshed and along the Persian 
frontier ; otherwise some fine morning we may wake up 
to find that Persia is at war with us, and the Russian 
officers and troops in possession of Herat.——Since 
the above was written, news has arrived of the outbreak 
at Herat. We may therefore shortly expect a Russian 


advance in this direction. 


An Englishman passing through Orenburg writes :-— 
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Abdurralfinan Khan has left there for the Bokharan 
frontier. Object unknown.” 


Tue state of affairs in Eastern Roumelia is becoming 


more embarrassing from day today. The pious Bulgarians 
seem determined to exterminate the Mahommedan popu- 
lation. Aleko Pasha is impotent, the gendarmerie 
insufficient to control the population, and the militia 
undisciplined. Of the 150,000 Mohammedans who fled 
from the Russians last year about seventy thousand 
have returned. A Commission is sitting, but up to date 
there seems to be no abatement in the general butchery. 


THe capture of the Zulu King seems, from the 
accounts to hand, to have been effected in a most 
skilful way by Major Marter, of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. By ingeniously ordering the men under his 
command to leave their scabbards in the bush, he con- 
trived to avoid creating any alarm, and thereby succeeded 
in making the King a prisoner without further bloodshed. 
Additional satisfaction will be felt by the majority of the 
army that the Zulu War has thus been practically brought 
to an end by a regimental as distinguished from a Staff 
officer. It has been felt in many quarters that in this, as 
in the Ashantee War, undue prominence has been given 
to special service officers, and every chance of distinction 
and promotion has been thrown in their way, often to the 
unjust exclusion of regimental officers, who were equally 
capable of doing the work. All this has given rise to 
much bickering and soreness of heart, which the suc- 
cessful raid of Major Richard Marter will do much to 
dispel. 


PRINCE BISMARCK arrives in Vienna to-day. Besides 
returning Count Andrassy’s visit, the Chancellor is sup- 
posed to wish to confer with the new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Baron Haymerle, to satisfy himself of 
the continuation under the new régime of the entente 
cordiale between Austria and Germany which Andrassy 
inaugurated. This interpretation seems natural, espe- 
cially when one remembers the hostile comments of the 
Russian Press on the approaching interview. 


EVERYONE knows that the loyal demonstrations of the 
people on the occasion of a Royal or Imperial visit are 
not to be taken as an absolute proof of devotion to their 
visitor. When towns are gaily dressed up in bunting, 
when military bands play martial airs, and public 
buildings are brightly illuminated, emotion rather than 
reason sways the populace, arfd it cheers loudly, not 
necessarily because it loves its Emperor or King, but 
because it is enjoying the fun. When, therefore, an aged 
monarch pays a long-expected official visit to one of his 
provinces, and is received by an ominous silence, notwith- 
standing the fact that more than half the crowd in the 
streets consist of his own officials and soldiers, when half 
the houses are carefully closed, and many of the principal 
inhabitants leave the city for the occasion, it is clear that 
the population is not inspired with any special feelings of 
loyalty. Such is now the case at Strasburg. It is 
nearly nine years since the town was occupied by the 
Germans, more than eight since it was formally annexed, 
or, as the Prussian official Press and the Zimes put it, re- 
united to Germany. Every effort has been made to stamp 
out French feeling—severity, leniency, coaxing, and 
bribes having all been tried in turn. Yet so strong is the 
Alsatian antipathy to the military despotism of their new 
masters, that neither the magnificent regiments, nor the 
splendid: bands, nor the grand show of flags, nor the 
presence of 50,000 soldiers and officials, could raise 
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German: authorities; has for more than a century and 
half yearned to return to the Fatherland, The Alsatians 
have clearly a peculiar method of testifying their satis. 


faction. 


THE approaching Session of the French Parliament is 
likely to be a wasted one, as far’ as practical business is 
concerned. Besides the Ferry Bill—which remains to 
be discussed by the Senate, and which may possibly bring 


about a conflict between the Chambers—the question. of. 
the mode of election of the Deputies is to be brought on - 


the /apis. It is understood between M. Grévy, the 
Ministry, and M. Gambetta that the system of scrutin 
par liste shall be again resorted to—that is to say, that 


the whole department shall be united in one electoral | 


college. The National Assembly of 1871, thinking to 
serve the Conservative cause, decreed that, as. under the 
Empire, each electoral arrondissement should return a 
Deputy. Now, under this 7égime the Chambers of 1876 
and 1877, with their large Republican majorities, were 
elected. The Assembly of 1871, elected on the old 
system, was strongly reactionary, and the leaders of the 
Republican Party are not likely to be zealous for changing 
a mode of election by which they have benefited so much. 
Still the Government are anxious for a modification, for 
administrative reasons. Every deputy elected by an 
arrondissement becomes permanently the representative 
and advocate of merely local interests.. The deputy has 
become omnipotent in his arrondissement, dictates to the 
préfet or sous-préfet, and the central government to 
which the French are accustomed, has become an 
impossibility. MM. Gambetta and Grévy hope to gain 
more rational representatives by the scrutin de liste ; 
besides, the Government will have greater opportunities 
of influencing the electorate. ‘The Government hope for 
a large majority in the next Parliament; if this law 
passes it will be the sixth dealing with the mode of 


election since 1871. Parliamentary Republicanism in. 


France seems. to rejoice, like Penelope, in continually 
undoing its own work. 


WE hear that during the last few days great activity 
has prevailed at the military establishments at St. Peters- 
burg, and that extensive orders have been received for 
the despatch of stores to Central Asia. A number of 
Turkestan officers on leave have also received orders to 
hold themselves in readiness to return to their duties. 


WE are in a position to state that the Russian Navy 
Estimates for next year will contain an increase of six’ 
million roubles, to be devoted towards the development 
of the Black Sea Fleet. 


Our special news from Berlin is to the effect that, the 
report of an intended resignation of Prince Bismarck was 
not a mere exchange manceuvre, but was really set afloat. 
by one of the intimates of the Chancellor’s circle. ‘The 
intention, however, was’ simply to impress’ once more: 
upon public opinion the fact of the existence of a serious: 
misunderstanding between the two leading. 
personages of Germany and Russia. The Manteuffel 
mission, we have very good reason to believe, was not to 
the taste of Bismarck.. It was arranged between the two 


Emperors above the heads of their Chancellors ; es 


Bismarck was specially averse to it, because it 
be a manifestation calculated to diminish the i 
| of. the prolonged. interview he had with a . 
“and of the further proposed conference heé'is to 
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Vienna, after leaving Gastein. Matters at present are in 
this condition, that the two Emperors demonstrate, as it 
were, against their own Chancellors, It may be remem- 
bered that, at one time, Field-Marshal Manteuffel was 
mentioned as a likely successor of Bismarck, when the 
latter had a pouting resignation fit. This will explain 
why the mission of Manteuffel, who holds the titular 
rank of Field-Marshal in the Russian army also, was 
looked upon with an unwilling eye by Bismarck, from 
more than one point of view. Efforts are now being 
made in high quarters to bring Gortschakoff and 
-Bismarck together. . 


“ Coup the loyalty of our Mohammedan soldiers be 
depended upon in the event of a yehad being proclaimed 
by saintly authority in Afghanistan?” This question, 
curiously enough, forms the principal subject of dis- 
cussion in. a letter just received from our frontier corre- 
spondent, who is intimately acquainted with the native 
soldiery and their governing impulses, He expresses 
some doubt whether, under the given circumstances, the 
Punjaub frontier force would prove quite faithful to their 
salt. A good many of the sepoys are Afghans by birth 
or by descent ; race-sympathy would therefore aid com- 
munity of faith to make them join the enemy in heart if 
not in deed. A tendency of this sort showed itself in 
unmistakable fashion at the capture of the Peiwar Kotul, 
although at that time no jehad had been preached by 
authority. Our correspondent further says that rumours 
had come to his ears of suggestive talk among our sepoys 
in connection with this. Their minds would seem to have 
been in doubt as to what line they ought to take in the 
event of Islam calling upon them to exterminate the 
infidel. It would therefore seem that some of these men 
must have either received an. inkling as to what was 
about to happen at Cabul,.or that their own intuitive 
perceptions foreshadowed the probability of a conflict at 
no distant date beyond the Suleiman range. 


THE five conspirators who were hanged in Russia a 
few weeks ago were Nihilists old in political crime. 
Tchoubaroff was the son of’a landowner, educated at 
the University of Moscow, and was concerned in a 
political affair that compelled him to fly to America. 
Returning to Russia in 1877, he took part in the organi- 
sation of the Tchigirinsky revolt, in ‘which, aided by 
Deutsch, Stefanovitch, and Bochanovsky, he enrolled 
1200 peasants in a secret militia. When: this bubble 
burst Deutsch went to St. Petersburg, where he afterwards 
murdered Mezentzoff, and Tchoubaroff started a Nihilist 
association at Odessa. His partner in this'was Lizogoub, 
the second culprit hanged, a man so enthusiastically 
devoted to the revolutionary cause that ‘he sold his 
valuable Tchernigoff estates and spent every copeck 
among the Nihilists. ‘The two were afterwards joined by 
Davedenko, a youth of twenty-two, who took part in the 
attempted murder of Goronovitch, the Odessa spy, in 
1876, and assisted Tchoubaroff in the Tchigirinsky revolt 
in 1877. Among the many branch associations they esta- 
blished was one at Nicolaeff, which was supervised by 
Wittenberg, a Jew, and*Sogoveriko, a'‘boatswain. Aided 


with money from the Nihilists at Kieff, and arms from 
supporters at Moscow, the ‘five conspirators exercised a | 
perfect reign of terror in South ‘Russia. They had > 
adherents in nearly every village in the Kherson district. © 
They had a score of converts among the soldiers in the 
Odessa garrison, and at least as many more among the | 
sailors at Nicolaeff. It was they who organised the ‘riots. 


at Odessa last autumn, and planned the release of the 





leader Fornier from the prison at Kharkoff. Nothing 
was too audacious for their conception. They planned 
on one occasion a midnight attack on the dockyard at 
Nicolaeff, and the project was only frustrated by the 
unexpected removal to the seat of war of the regiment 
containing the bulk of the conspirators. On another 
occasion they decided to blow up the court-house at 
Odessa, with the Governor and _ political judges, and 


stole from the Nicolaeff dockyard a waggon-load of dyna- 


mite ; but a rumour of the plot reaching.Count Levoshoff, 
the court was removed to a building surrounded by a 
large garden, and Cossack pickets were ;placed at every 


point commanding the enclosure. Finally, they arranged 


to blow up the Czar with pyroxyline ,when he landed at 
Nicolaeff in August last year, and had fixed the explo- 
sive under the head of the pier, when the chance arrest 
of one of the conspirators revealed the plot to the 
authorities. At the trial none’ of the five conspirators 
attempted to defend themselves, and on the scaffold they 
cursed the Emperor with their latest breath. Being 
burdened with such desperate plotters, 'it is not surprising 


‘that the Government should have resorted to the gallows 


to put them out of the way of further mischief; but their 
execution is regarded in Russia as a grave political error. 
** All along,” said Dubrovin on the scaffold, “the revo- 
lutionary movement has been languishing for want of 
blood. The death of one martyr will be the birth of ten 
thousand adherents,” and judging from the hold that 
Nihilism has taken upon the people of Russia: of latcs 
his words would appear to be not wholly untrue. 


Tue Russian Minister of the Interior, M. Makoff, has 
despatched a Commission to Urlna to inquire into the 
alarming disturbances that are incessantly breaking out 
among the peasants, who are dissatisfied with the land 
laws. It was at Urina, it will be remembered, that the 
Tchegerensk revolt took place last year, in which 1100 
peasants, led by Nihilists, were implicated. 


Tue Russian idea of establishing a Consul at Siam is 
not anew one. So long ago as 1874, we learn from a 
Russian source, the Government discussed the question 
in Council, and Admiral Brummer, then cruising in the 
Pacific in the corvette Asko/d, was ordered to proceed to 
Bangkok to make proposals for a commercial treaty with 
the king. The Siamese, however, were indifferent to in- 
tercourse with Russia, and thus the scheme fell through. 
Last winter the Russian traveller Maclay, being at Bang- 
kok, was instructed to sound the king again on the sub- 
ject, and the result is apparent in the approaching visit of 
a secret Envoy on board the corvette Constantine. What 
the real object of his mission is remains a strict secret at 
St. Petersburg. Of course the ostensible one is the 
establishment of a Russian Consul at Bangkok; but 
as Russia has no trade with Siam, and is ‘not likely to 
have any during the present ‘generation, it is apparerit 
that the appointment intended is to be something more 
than a mere commercial one. 


WE learn from St. Petersburg that General Ivanoff, 
Governor of Samarcand, is ‘negotiating*with the Emir of 
Bokhara for the conclusion of an “arrangement by 
which Seid Muzaffar should contribute towards the 
construction of the Central Asian Railway through his 
dominions to the Oxus. 


Tue oracular correspondent who represents the Daily 
WVews at St. Petersburg is becoming ‘tiresome with his 
telegraphic strictures upon those who do not share with 
him his blind belief in the veracity of the Russian official 
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assurances. Directly any newspaper with views con- 
trary to those professed by his journal publishes intelli- 
gence reflecting in any way upon the Russian Govern- 
ment, he hastens with all possible despatch to deny it 
with the assurances of some well-known functionary or 
other. 
Novgorod to the Pacific, he telegraphed, with evident joy, 
a message received by the Minister of the Interior from 
Captain Kazi, announcing the arrival of the steamer with a 
loss of only three lives (reminding one of the conventional 
“three Cossacks killed,” common in Russian wars), and, 
in his opinion, this constituted a complete and undeniable 
refutation of the narrative of an eye-witness, published by 
the Daily Telegraph, of the sufferings of the wretched 
exiles in the Red Sea. Were the representative 
of the Daily News an experienced savant like 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, the personal weight which 
he effusively adds to the assertions of designing 
officials would be entitled to a certain amount 
of respect, but it is evident from his writings that 
his knowledge of the country is exceedingly limited, 
while his acquaintance with the language may be regis- 
tered as nil. The Dai/y News, in its time, has been at 
such immense pains to discover the imperfections of 
Turkey, sending specials hither and thither to scour the 
Balkan Peninsula in search of unsavoury facts, that 
it is contrary to precedent that its representative at St. 
Petersburg should sit tamely at ease in his chamber and 
“feed” his journal with official denials of the events 
chronicled in rival papers. We would suggest that 
instead of playing the part of mouthpiece to M. Makoff, 
the Minister of the Interior, and M. de Giers, the crafty 
chief of the Department of Foreign Affairs, the corre- 
spondent should seek to penetrate the dim interior of 
Russian political life, and enlighten us respecting the 
condition of the unfortunates who fall under Imperial 
displeasure. Among the places we should like him to 
visit we may mention the crowded dungeons of the St. 
Petersburg Fortress, the overflowing cells of the Turemni 
prison at Kieff, the grim interior of the State prison of 
Borisoglebsk near Kharkoff, where Krapotkin starved 
eighty Nihilists to death, and the innumerable exile 
settlements in Siberia and the Caucasus. When these 
unknown places are fully described, we shall be ready to 
mention others that require to be subjected to the test of 
publicity ; in the meanwhile we may assure our Russo- 
phile contemporary, that, however much the Duke of 
Argyll may deplore it, England has made up her mind 
to believe Russian official statements no longer, and will 
only grant her attention to trustworthy and substantial 
facts. 


Our Simla correspondent incidentally makes mention 
of a remark said to have been uttered by Sir Louis 
Cavagnari just before his departure for Cabul, which 
receives a melancholy interest * from what has since 
occurred. The story goes that a military friend of the 
Envoy was indulging in some Cassandra-like views as to 
the possible fate of the Embassy, at the same time warn- 
ing Sir Louis to be on his guard against Afghan treachery. 
“Che sara, sari,” replied the doomed man ; “ even if I 
am knifed, my death will only hasten the accomplish- 
ment of the splendid work to which J have been allowed 
to set my hand.” What work is that?” was the imme- 
diate question. “The carrying forward of the frontier 
to the Hindoo Koosh,” answered Sir Louis; “ nothing 
short of that will ever secure India on the north-west, 
and even ff my life is to be the price, I am ready to pay 
it to finish the good work I had some hand in beginning.” 


We give the anecdote for what it may prove worth as an 


In the recent instance of the voyage of the Aijnz 





indication of coming events. Major Cavagnari was sup- 
posed to know Lord Lytton’s mind more intimately than 
anyone in India, and if political gossip be good for any- 
thing Lord Lytton must know Lord Beaconsfield’s mind 
with equal thoroughness in all matters connected with 
our Central Asian policy. 


Miss Mary ANN CALLAGHAN during her fourteen 
days’ incarceration, enlivened by the labour of oakum 
picking, will have ample time for bitter reflection over 
the severity of the English laws and the hardheartednesgs 
of Mr. Hosack in committing her to prison for playfully 
throwing a handful of mud at Mr. Edlin, Q.C., with 
whose good judgment in a case affecting the interests of 
a friend of hers she had occasion to differ. Mr. Edlin 
took a merciful view of Miss Callaghan’s unconventional 
playfulness, and wrote a letter to the Clerkenwell magis- 
trates stating he considered that, having been in gaol 
under remand for a week, she had suffered punishment 
enough. Mr. Hosack was, however, not disposed to 
accept that view of the case, for in his opinion assaults - 
of the class in question were getting too frequent ; but 
he took the letter into consideration, and in consequence 
passed a more lenient sentence than he otherwise would 
have done. Of course the majesty of the law must be 
respected, and if necessary that respect enforced. In, 
therefore, making an example of Callaghan, pour encou- 
rager les autres, no one, except maybe the prisoner her- 
self, will be found to question the justice of Mr. Hosack’s _ 


decision. 


THE remarks made a few weeks ago by Mr. Gladstone 
on the subject of garden cultivation have elicited, as 
might be expected, a response in the shape of a pamphlet 
or two. Mr. L. H. Grindon, the author of a publication 
on Banks in Manchester, takes up the subject with much 
zeal, and makes some suggestions which may possibly 
produce a good effect both in London and elsewhere 
throughout the country. As regards the metropolis, the 
writer begins by pointing to what is a very true and dis- 
creditable fact—that Covent Garden would be a disgrace 
to a town of one-fifth the size of London. He does not, 
however, notice many of the other markets where vege- 
tabies are sold, and he fails to explain, what should 
certainly have been explained in such a book—the exact 
cause why the facilities existing at Columbia Market 
have not been utilised to any satisfactory extent. But 
the main point upon which he insists scarcely requires 
any argument—viz., the impossibility which exists in 
many parts of London for obtaining fruit or vegetables-at 
anything like a fair price. The market gardeners—or at 
jeast a great many of them—are not to blame in the 
matter. They grow the produce, and are willing to sell 
it at a very reasonable and proper price. Nor are the 
customers, at least those belonging to the well-to-do 
classes, to be accused of any lack of wish to buy if they 
could only do so without being absolutely swindled. But 
between these two classes, who are so willing respectively 
to sell and to buy, interposes the middle-man, who 
heaps up almost incredible profit, either to himself or his 
landlord, out of the traffic he carries on. To cut down 
these exorbitant tallages, which are a real tax on the 
health of the community at large, would be a very 
proper and, we may add, a very paying object for the 
Co-operative Associaticn. 


JouNn BriNsMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of tie National 
Acaiemy cf France.—18, Wicmorg Street, London, W 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HIM? 


T might at first have been supposed that the 
capture of Cetewayo was arranged by rumour 
as a happy advertisement of the new Fastern Coast 
Telegraph to the Cape. But it has really occurred, 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley and Major Marter and 
the 1st Dragoon Guards are to be congratulated without 
hesitation. Sir Bartle Frere and the South African 
Colonies are to be congratulated too, whether without 
hesitation or not we cannot profess to be certain. They 
have got their manslaying machine dissolved, its inventor 
in custody, and on their own showing may look for the 
return of Saturnian reigns, while they at the same time 
serenely hand over the bill to England. But whether 
the capture is a great subject for congratulation to 
England is a point upon which there may be allowably 
felt a greater hesitation still. In an instance so hackneyed 
that it has almost passed into the category of things 
which, as Herodotus would say, “ it is not lawful to men- 
tion,” the catching of the hare was the only point about 
which there was any doubt—in this case the point of 
dubiety is the cooking. What are we to do with Cete- 
wayo? And when we have settled that point—what are 
we to do with Cetewayo’s kingdom ? 

It may be laid down, in the first place, that English 
opinion will not endure any harsh treatment of the cap- 
tured King beyond what is absolutely necessary. Cete- 
wayo is no revolted subject of ours ; he has been guilty 
of no treachery or breach of faith, and his subjects have 
carried on war against us in a manner (according to the 
accepted principles of such warfare) strictly legitimate. 
They may, indeed, have given no quarter, but that is all 
in the day’s work of savage warfare, and, to speak without 
cant, itis probable that our men showed themselves quite 
able to play the same game. To exact vengeance for 
Isandlwana by punishing Cetewayo would be, to put the 
matter shortly, a cowardly and abominable crime. Almost 
all Englishmen feel very great doubt whether the war 
itself was not wholly unnecessary and unjust. There is not, 
we trust, a single Englishman, except, perhaps, a lunatic 
at large, who does not feel that Cetewayo deserves re- 
spectful and favourable treatment. Extreme severity is 
altogether out of the question ; confinement on Robben 
Island, after the example of Langalibalele, would be of 
more than doubtful justice and even of questionable ex- 
pediency. Considering the man’s habits, we cannot bring 
him to England, as we have sometimes done with media- 
tised Indian Princes, and set him down as an English 
squire. Capetown is not like Calcutta, and his residence 
there would be possibly dangerous to the Colony, and 
certainly obnoxious to the colonists. ‘To hand him over 
to the tender mercies of his revolted brothers is not to be 
thought of. In short, the difficulty may be summed up 
thus. We cannot leave him at large. We ovght not to 
keep him in the Cape Colony. To keep him anywhere 
else would be a heavy punishment which he has in no 
way deserved. We have with doubtful morality taken 
the tusk which he offered us as a pledge of his pacific 
intentions, and are going to exhibit it at South Kensing- 
ton. Would Sir Bartle Frere like to send Cetewayo home 
and exhibit him side by side with the tusk ? Missionaries, 
anti-slavery fanatics, and such like folk may succeed in 
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representing the Zulu King to themselves as a great cri- 
minal who has been at last brought to justice. The 
common sense and fairness of the majority of English- 
men will see in him only a gallant enemy who has been 
wantonly attacked, who has defended himself as he best 
knew how, and who, if he must be kept in any custody at 
all, ought to be kept in custody as little burdensome and 
as little dishonouring as can well be managed. The pre- 
cise way in which this is to be done we do not pretend to 
indicate. It is for those who have hunted and caught 
the hare to decide, or at any rate to suggest, what is the 
most convenient mode of cooking him. 

Let us, however, suppose this difficulty overcome. 
Suppose Cetewayo is disposed of satisfactorily—a large 
supposition—what is to be done with the Zulus? Sir 
Garnet Wolseley is said to have been following the only 
policy open to him, by trying to excite the clannish 
and tribal feelings of the chiefs. They have been 
overshadowed by Cetewayo, and this shall no longer 
be the case. This policy of dividing in order to 
govern is all very well in civilised communities, or in 
savage countries where well-defined differences exist 
between the tribes of the inhabitants. This, however, 
is notoriously not the case among the Zulus. ‘They 
are all of one blood, and their families, or clans, or septs, 
or whatever they may be called, are consequently of the 
most fluid character. They will no doubt so far ac- 
cept cur new plan of government as to fight very 
heartily among themselves, but whether this_ is 
likely to make them any better neighbours to 
Natal and the Transvaal is a question to which 
there can be, we should imagine, only one answer. 
From time to time a new Chaka or Dingaan or Cete- 
wayo will arise, whose personal influence will once 
more consolidate the nation. What are we to do in such 
acase? Are we to lay hands on every chief who shows 
dangerous signs of popularity, and send him to people 
Robben Island? Are we to, take care that only incura- 
bles and men of no energy rule over an energetic and 
intelligent people ? So long as Zululand was under one 
head, that head had strong reasons for avoiding collision 
with the British Government, and at the same time 
possessed authority enough to keep the peace; all who 
have looked into the matter without prejudice must agree 
that the peace was on the whole very fairly kept, and 
that in all our vast dominions there was hardly a frontier 
which gave us less trouble than the line of the Tugela. 
Is this likely to be the case when every man does what is 
right in his own eyes throughout Zululand, with the 
possible check only of a British resident at some central 
point? Somehow or other the controlling power of resi- 
dents in places which are not surrounded and overawed 
by British power, is not at the present moment a political 
idea which has much persuasive force. A resident at 
Hyderabad or at Baroda is one thing, a resident at Cabul 
or at Ulundi is another. From the Cape Colony point 
of view there are of course no difficulties. A truly good 
and wise Home Government, according to Cape notions, 
would at once annex South Africa up to the Zambesi, as 
it has already been nominally annexed on the other side 
up to Cape Frio, would buy or bully the Portuguese out 
of Delagoa Bay and Sofala, and would, of course, hold the 
country with a good round force, while the colonists 
“developed” it. The idea is pretty and symmetrical, 
but does not just now commend itself to the British tax- 
payer. We have had quite enough trouble with the 
Zulus, not to be very anxious to play the same game with 
the Matabele, who are as brave, as thoroughly military 
in their habits, and probably a great deal more numerous 
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than their .southern counterparts. The condition of 
Natal with a large number of very doubtfully settled 
tribes to the south, and with Zululand artistically 
unsettled on the north, does not seem to a dispassionate 
observer tc be a great improvement on its position a year 
or two ago. The only thing to be said in favour of keep- 
ing our hand on Cetewayo, is, that if the artistically 
disintegrated Zululand proves unmanageable, we might 
at a pinch send him back again. Ifwe brought him over 
to England and showed him a cotton-mill, a London 
Sunday, and the Metropolitan Railway on a November 
afternoon, his admiration for the power of endurance 
possessed by Englishmen would probably secure us 
against any further outbreak, and his practised hand 
might be able to keep the Zulus in order. 


THE FOURTH AFGHAN WAR. 


HE military operations now commencing ought to 
be called the fourth Afghan War, the first having 
taken place in 1839, the second in 1841-42, and the third 
being the one which was concluded by the Treaty of 
Gundamuck. There is a certain similarity in the events 
of November, 1841, and September, 1879. In the one 
case the Shah sent one of his sons andthe Muzeer to try 
and quell the disturbance. In the other the Amir 
despatched first of all Daoud Shah, then Yahyn Khan 
and his own son, accompanied by two Mollahs. The 
Shah, however, also despatched troops, which is more 
than the Amir did. In both cases the Afghan sovereign 
was panic-struck, and possessed no influence with his 
people. One thing is certain—namely, that the Shah was 
innocent of any complicity with the insurgents, and re- 
mained true to us to the last. As to the Amir, if he was 
not an accomplice he was at all events an accessory after 
the fact. ‘The probability is that he really is as much dis- 
tressed at the occurrence as he says he is, but that 
through sheer terror he allows himself to be carried away 
by the stream. It is, however, a significant fact, that just 
before the outbreak he had brought several regiments to 
Cabul from Herat, where his personal influence was very 
great. It is certain, however, that he either cannot or 
will not control his subjects, and it is questionable whether 
any one can cause a treaty with us to be respected. 

The ‘first thing to be done is to punish the actual 
perpetrators of the massacre as well as those who, though 
they took no part in the treacherous deed, gave it active 
or passive support. The well-understood rule in the 
East is that communities are responsible for the offences 
of individuals among them. This ruleshould be sternly 
applied to Cabul, which has thrice' been rendered in- 
famous by the ‘base murder of a British officer of high 
rank. In 1842 Pollock yielded to the entreaties made 
to him to spare the Bala-Hissar and the city, and con- 
tented himself with destroying the great bazaar. Such 
moderation would be out of place now that a third has 
been added to the list of the victims of the Cabulees, 
who are as ruffianly a set as any in Asia, and well deserve 
punishment. We trust therefore that the entire city will 
be razed ‘to the ground, as a signal ‘proof that Britain 
does ‘not allow her sons to be basely murdered without 
exacting a heavy penalty. Having’ beaten the Afghans 
in the field, and destroyed Cabul, the point is, what shall 
be our future ‘relations with the country? We could 
hardly annex it bodily ; for to‘subdue and hold Northern 
Afghanistan would be as costly and difficult a feat as was 
the subjection of the Caucasus’ by the Russians. 

Poossibly one solution of the difficulty would be 
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to annex all Southern Afghanistan, from Ghuzni to 
Quetta, making the capital of the province Kandahar. 
Under any circumstances we ought to transfer the seat 
of government from Cabul to Kandahar. The latter is 
the old capital, and as such possesses great prestige. By 
making it the capital we should transfer the moral centre 
of gravity from a place which has always been the centre 
of intrigue hostile to us to a city where, thanks to the 
firm but just rule of General North during the first 
and second Afghan wars, the inhabitants rather 
desire our sovereignty than abhor it. The Southern 
Afghans, however, are almost a different race from their 
northern compatriots—indeed, we believe that the Kanda- 
harees would rejoice in annexation. With the province 
of Kandahar, and the Khurrum Valley and Khyber 
Passes, we should be militarily so strong that we could 
defy any attempt on the part of Russia to make of 
Northern Afghanistan a base for the invasion ‘of India, 
That Russia would, if we left the Northern Afghans 
alone, proceed to advance her frontiers is pretty 
certain, but we could afford to let her doso. Should 
she become troublesome, a little expenditure cf money 
would make her occupation of Afghan Turkestan a 
source of weakness rather than of strength to her. 
Besides, there are other means of holding Russia 
in check than opposing a frontal attack. With a 
judicious diplomacy, we might use China on one flank 
and Persia on the other, and if such measures failed we 
could give her battle in Asia Minor, the real decisive 
point. But there may be other and equally possible 
solutions, which we have not:space to consider to day. 
As to the military operations now in progress for 
punishing the murderers of Cavagnari, the preparations 
seem to us most unsatisfactory. Every day of delay 
increases the fever of fanaticism, and the number of our 
enemies. We ought to have struck at once, whereas 
it is coolly announced that General Roberts will not 
reach Cabul for another month. If that should really 
be the case it is difficult to see»what we have gained 
by occupying the Khurrum Valley. The supporters of 
the scientific frontier scheme laid great stress on the 
rapidity with which we could throw an army into the heart 
ofthe country. Yet it will be, according to present calcu- 
lations, five weeks after the receipt of the intelligence of 
the massacre before we shall have kindled the funeral 
pyre of the victims. The country ‘may well ask why 
this should be the case ; and the only answer possible is 
that we kept on the frontier a force intended to be 
employed offensively, but: unable to’ move for want of 
transport. Somebody is to blame for this egregious act 
of folly, and that somebody ought to be convicted of ‘his 
guilt and made an example of. “When, after much out- 
lay and delay, the arrangements for General Roberts’s 
advance shall have been completed, ‘it will be found that 
the Khurrum route must be abandoned. After the 
beginning of November the Shuturgarden Pass is imprac- 
ticable, and all supplies for an army at Cabul will “have 
to be brought by the Khyber route. ‘The alternative 
line of communications will therefore’ only be available 


‘for about three weeks or a month. “So much forthe 


scientific strategy of amateur Moltkes. 


THE SECRET OF FOREIGN POLITICS. 


UR readers may remember’ that-in “May, re 
number of articles appeared ‘in'an inspired Berlin 


paper, in which a fresh war with France was ‘an 


as imminent. These articles were probably Utell 
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lished in order to frighten the Germans. into voting the 
enormous and permanent Army Estimates which Prince 
Bismarck had laid before the Reichstag. But they had 
a result which even the wily Chancellor can. hardly have 
anticipated. Russia felt herself hurt at not having been 
consulted about the warlike steps threatened (whether in 
jest or earnest) at Berlin, and began coquetting with 
France, whose Foreign Minister was then Duc Decazes. 
The latter, whose chronic fear of a new German invasion 
had earned him a very uncomplimentary nickname, was 
willing enough to listen to the charmer from the North, 
as he perceived in negotiating with Russia. one more 
means for proving to the French people that he, and he 
alone, was capable of holding the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. The Russian intentions were equally. clear. 
Pressure could thus be exerted on Germany, so as to 
induce Prince Bismarck to adopt a friendly neutrality in 
Eastern affairs, and by the prospect of an alliance with 
Russia France would be separated from England, and 
the latter country isolated. But, unfortunately for Prince 
Gortschakoff, Duc Decazes was too much. identified 
with the home policy, of his colleagues to be able to 
resist the torrent which swept them away, and his suc- 
cessor, M. Waddington, though undoubtedly less bril- 
liant a diflomate than Duc Decazes, was thoroughly dis- 
inclined to incur any foreign responsibilities, and turned 
a cold shoulder to all Russian overtures. When, there- 
fore, the campaign in Turkey, was. over, Russia found 
herself in the unenviable position of having spent 
enormous treasures of blood and money for the sake of 
making Austria a present of two new provinces and 
getting a snub from England. Now, the French Oppo- 
sition, which is of course anxious to replace M. Wad- 
dington by a Monarchical. Minister, has all along been 
anxious. to show that in.a campaign against Germany 
France would be able to. reckon on assistance from 
Russia, and Prince Gortschakoff was willing enough to 
supply them with this proof, and therefore arranged 
the recent interview with the French journalist which has 
caused so much excitement. 

It. is of course evident that the Russian Chancellor’s 
expressions have not increased the prospects of peace on 
the Continent. But, as we have already pointed out, 
there is very little likelihood of a war between Germany 


and Russia. M. Waddington is not likely to resign at, 


present, and if he does, his place will be taken by a more 
Republican Minister, and not by, M. Decazes or another 
Member of the Monarchical Parties. Russia, can there. 
fore scarcely reckon.on any assistance from France, while 
her influence in.the East has; certainly diminished, and 
that, of. Austria. is increasing, The Princes. of Monte- 
negro and Servia are already looking to Vienna for orders 
instead ‘of. to. St. Petersburg, and Roumania is seeking 
Austrian assistance against Russian demands. Neither 
Prince Gortschakoff’s ill-humour, however, nor the ten- 
sion between Austria and Italy on the subject of Colonel 
Haymerle’s pamphlet, can be considered signs of an ap- 
proaching conflict. Secret Party feelings had, probably, 
a greater share in.this publication than important Euro- 
pean polity. The facts for //alice; res. were: supplied to 
the, author by the chiefs. of the Conservative. Party in 
Italy, and from information collected. by Signor Massari, 
Cavour’s secretary. and, biographer.. It was. of course 
intended to damage the Extreme Left by, the publication 
of their insane proceedings, but; the result has also been 
toset M, Cairoli an. awkward and difficult, task abroad. 
As the latter: has,.now officially declared to,the Vienna 
Foreign, Office: that, the Italian, Government. views with 


the. greatest, displeasure, the opinions and, efforts of the 
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Italia irredenta Party, Austria could quietly occupy Novi- 


bazar, without having to fear any demand for compensation 
on the part of Italy, and could calmly, on her part, deny 


that the publication of the pamphlet was in any way- 


authorised or approved of by her Government. Such 
denials are, of course, part of the business of the men 
who are paid to lie for their country. 

Whether the negotiations which are now being carried 
on between Bismarck and the Vatican through Monsignor 
Jacobini are likely to have any important effect on the 
foreign policy of Germany may well be doubted. They 
might, indeed, still further weaken the Right or Conser- 
vative Party in France by depriving them of one of their 
chief weapons against Prussia—the schism between Bis- 
marck and the Church—but it would be vain to look far 
beyond this comparatively unimportant result. It is more 
probable that the Chancellor’s object is to secure for his 
new Party, which is composed’ of all the clerical and re- 
actionary elements in Protestant Germany, the permanent 
support of the Catholics also, so that he may be able, 
when the Reichstag meets, to present an unbroken front 
to the National Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists, 





THE MORAYSHIRE ELECTION. 


HE Morayshire Election (as the election for the 
combined counties of Elgin and Nairn is usually 
called) will not be quoted by anyone acquainted with the 
circumstances as a great triumph for the Opposition. 
“‘Amurath an Amurath succeeds”; a Liberal is followed 
by a Liberal. Nor is the majority by which Sir George 


Macpherson Grant has been seated much greater than . 


that which returned the present Earl of Fife, in propor- 
tionto the number of voters. The one hope of the 
Conservatives lay in the fact that they had a much better 
candidate, personally. speaking, than their adversaries. 
The present Member made but a very poor figure at 
the “ hecklings,” which are the delight of Scotch voters. 
Having declared himself ready to make a special point 
of the foreign policy of the Government, he exhibited his 
knowledge of that subject by accusing the Government 


of refusing to accept the Andrassy Note, and by referring 


Lord Salisbury’s too-famous “ large-map ” expression to 
Afghanistan instead of to Armenia. His shortcomings 
in this respect were more than counterbalanced by the 
popularity of the outgoing Member, and by the fact that 
in Scotland they know very little and care very little 
about foreign policy at all, The contumely which used, 
under Mr, Gladstone’s Administration, to be heaped on 


England, was heaped on England alone, _ Foreigners, 


naturally, do not think of Scotland, and Scotland has 


_ therefore no particular reason.to be sore at their thoughts. 


An. election in such a place as Morayshire, and, for the 
matter of that, in a majority of the counties both in 


England and Scotland, turns on very diffe rent considera- 
tions. We shall have a general appeal to the constitu- 
encies soon, and from this point of view some history of 


Morayshire politics may not be uninteresting. There 
are few shires which do not contain one or more political 


magnates to whom it may be said, “De te fabula,” and 
who, may not take to heart the lesson how seats are lost 
and. won in counties. 

Ten years ago Morayshire was looked upon as one of 
the safest Tory seats in the three kingdoms. All the 
large proprietors, save one, were Tories, and the chief of 
these, the Earl of Seafield, head of the Grants, possessed 
enormous influence. The Duke of Richmond and the 
Earl of Moray were also powers in. the’ land, and a large 
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majority of the smaller lairds followed suit. On the 
other side, the chief magnate was the Earl of Fife, and 
on not a few occasions the house of Duff had. fought the 
Grants and the Gordons without success. As long as open 
_ voting prevailed there was not much chance of reversing 
the decisions of the masters of so many acres. But the 
Ballot Act came, and the case was altogether altered. 
Personal influence succeeded territorial, and for this 
reign of personal influence the Liberals, and, in a way, 
the Tories too, had long been preparing. Either relying 
on landlordism, or from personal idiosyncracies, the Tory 
magnates took no care whatever to make themselves 
popular. One was an absentee mainly, and always a 
recluse ; another was burdened with mortgages up to the 
ears; a third, despite his Scotch blood and titles, was 
looked. upon as “ an Englishman ;” and, against the most 
powerful of all, plenty of grudges were found or made. 
No single Tory Peer exercised the hospitality which is 
customary in the North, and which the average Scotch- 
man, despite his Radical talk, never enjoys so much as 
from the hands of a lord. All sorts of petty tyranny 
and unwisdom were committed. When the Tory heir to 
half a million acres came of age it was said to have been 
seriously debated in the family councils whether Liberal 
tenants should be asked or not to the rejoicings. At 
another time it was told how the wife of a great land- 
owner, crossing a loch by the public ferry, had to wait 
for some minutes at a landing-stage where there was 
a small inn—the only one for miles. Some shep- 
herds were making merry rather loudly over their 
whiskey, and her ladyship was shocked. Next day the 
factor informed the tenant of the inn that he must give 
up his spirit license or his house. The shepherds had 
‘to go four miles for their ‘dram, and readers may 
judge how they loved Lady —— and her family. These 
stories spread with incredible rapidity in the clannish 
and sparsely-peopled North, and the general result of 
them can be easily guessed. Meanwhile, the late Earl 
of Fife was pursuing an exactly opposite course. No 
one of his tenants was at least openly interfered with 
for any political matter, Open house was kept at Innes, 
near Elgin, and all the small lairds, professional men, and 
‘manufacturers of the neighbourhood were asked in turn 
to dinner and to shoot in its well-stocked preserves. 
Moors and fishings were let at low rents to influential 
persons, liberal commissions were given to the local 
tradesmen, and care was taken to bear as little hardly as 
was possible on trespassers and interferers with manorial 
rights. Luckily, too, for the Liberals, few of the more 
odious incidents of landlordship were in their hands. 
The fishing rights at the mouths of the rivers and along 
the shores (of immense value, and very obnoxious to the 
local fishermen) were in the possession of the Tory 
Duke of Richmond and the Tory Earl of Moray. The 
‘consequence was that, while the one set of principles 
sseemed to imply tyranny and inhospitality, the other 
meant jollity and good fellowship. Last of all came the 
employment by the Liberals of a very clever agent, hand- 
and-glove with all the farmers. He had (so it was 
rumoured) offered his services to the Tories first and been 
refused by them. The other side were no such fools, and 
the consequence was that the present Earl of Fife, then 
Lord Macduff, was returned by a majority of 200 in 1874, 
and that Sir George Macpherson Grant was returned 
last Wednesday by a majority of 250. 

As long as county constituencies continue what they 

i are, we may be perfectly sure that like effects will follow 
Fi like causes, save, perhaps, in times of extraordinary 
political excitement. The Ballot, it must be remembered, 
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has entirely abolished intimidation, and has made bribery, 
if not impossible, very difficult and hazardous. At the’ 
same time it is absurd to suppose that a county 'con- 
stituency can be swayed by argument. Even boroughs » 
are not very likely to yield to any such influences, | 
though the subtler operation of town life on the brain, 
and the existence of intelligent organs of public opinion 
may possibly in urban constituencies bring about some- 
thing like a formed decision on points of political import. 
ance. But in the country the matter becomes almost 
entirely one of personal influence. If a great local pro- 
prietor indulges in morgue and exclusiveness in private life, 

and allows or practises tyrannical interference with other 

people’s interests and convictions in his public capacity, 
it may be depended upon that he will hear of it on the 
hustings, and still more at the polling-booth. If, on the 
other hand, he chooses to make himself popular, the 
thing is easily done. Favours must be given gracefully, 
not flung like bones to a dog. He must not only give 
dinners, but he must accompany them with stories about 

his grandfather’s toddy-kettle and the like. He must not 
only let his shootings at low rents, but he must not be too 
proud to take a day’s shooting or fishing with his tenants 
now and then. ‘The name of a lord is still great in 
England,” said Mr. Trollope twenty years ago, and it is 
true now of England, and truer still of Scotland. But 

it now requires some little trouble to make the greatness’ 
felt. If great landlords, Tory or Liberal, all decide that 
the game is not worth the candle, that is their own 
business, and they must lay their account with gradually 
losing the influence they now possess in the Lower 
House, than which, perhaps, no greater disaster could 
happen to England. If they wish to preserve it they 
must take other measures than the enforcement of 
fishing rights against fishers for the mysterious “finnock,” 
or the denunciation of piano-playing and French among 
farmers’ daughters. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE RUSSIAN PRESS. 


ICOLI ALEXANDROVITCH NICOLADZE, 
editor of the recently suppressed 7%#s Odzor, has 
made good his claim to be regarded as a leader of 
Russian intelligence in its struggle against the coarse 
brutality of the Imperial régime. Alone and unaided, 
he has waged for years pitiless war against the corrupt 
Administration of the Caucasus, and for more than a 
twelvemonth has sustained successfully a series of trials 
brought against him by the Censorial authorities. 
Throughout this period he has exhibited such uncommon 
moral courage, and such unswerving resolution of pur- 
pose, that the narrative of his championship of the 
Russian Press deserves a better fate than has yet befallen 
it, of being’ ignored by the European, and, above all, by 
the English public. 

M. Nicoladze served his apprenticeship on the Golds, 
and ten years ago left St. Petersburg for Tiflis, carrying 
with him the reputation of being a fearless and talented 
writer. On reaching the Caucasus he established the 
Obsor, which speedily surpassed the official journal 
Kavkaz, and equalled the semi-official organ of Prince 
Erestoff, the Zits Vestnik. From the very outset he 
attracted attention by his unsparing attacks on admini- 
strative abuses, and it is stated that the early copies of his 
paper had to be revised several times over before the 
Censor would allow them to be issued from the press. 
In 1878, he began a crusade against the Censorial 
Department, levelling his attack against Melik Megraboff, 
whom he charged with illegally occupying the joint posi- 
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tiéns of Censor of Native and Russian Newspapers, in | revised, had acknowledged Megraboff’s authority, and in 
contravention of Article 24 of the Press Laws, which ; disobeying it had broken the law; that he ought to have 


provides that there shall be two distinct functionaries to 
revise the Press of the Caucasus. The position of 
Russian Censor at Tiflis became vacant in 1874 by the 
death of Kovalensky. By rights, a University man 
ought to have been appointed as his successor, but for 


_ some reason or other which did not transpire at the trial, 


Pourtseladze, the Head-Censor of the Caucasus, allowed 
the berth to remain vacant, and caused the work to be 


_ performed at different times by Melik Megraboff, the 


Reviser of Native Newspapers, and clerks belonging to 
the Grand Duke’s chancellerie. In 1878, Megraboff was 


- permanently installed in the post, and Nicoladze at once 


declared open war against him. Obtaining access to the 
Censorial Committee, he solemnly protested to that 
august body against the illegality of the appointment, and 
when they pooh-poohed him he filed an official protest 
againt them, and forwarded it to the Emperor. Further, 
in the columns of the Odzor he incited public opinion 
against Melik Megraboff, by publishing articles mutilated 
at the Censor Office, and by leaving blank spaces where 
articles should have been inserted, headed with “Omitted 
from circumstances beyond the Editor’s control.” Every 
day the quarrel between the Censor and the Editor grew 
fiercer, till at last Nicoladze brought matters to a crisis by 
publishing an article containing passages suppressed by 
Megraboff. A State prosecution was then instituted, in 
which many irregularities of the Censorial body were 
brought to light, and Nicoladze, after declaring that he 
should view a verdict in his favour as “the first step 
towards the emancipation of the Russian Press,” was 
triumphantly acquitted by a jury composed of merchants, 
officials, and peasants. It was not to be expected that 
the Government would quietly acquiesce in its defeat. 
The issue of the Odzor was interdicted, and a fresh trial 
was commenced before the four judges composing the 
High Court of the Caucasus. 

On behalf of the Imperial Administration appeared 
Gospodin Kostenski, the cleverest advocate in Tiflis, 
assisted by the Procureur and the Deputy-Procureur. M. 
Nicoladze refused to avail himself of counsel, and 
defended his cause himself. The only witness called 
was Pourtseladze, who was produced by the Crown to 
testify to the appointment of Megraboff as Russian 
Censor. Having answered the question of the Pro- 
cureur, he was about to retire, when Nicoladze stopped 
him with the demand, What right he had to confer the 
appointment in disobedience to Clause 24 of the Press 
Laws? “The Deputy-Governor of the Caucasus in- 
structed me,” was the answer.—‘“ Who gave the Deputy- 
Governor the right to give such an order?” continued 
Nicoladze.—‘‘The Grand Duke Michael,” replied Pourtse- 
ladze.—“ Have you a legal document to prove that?” 

—‘‘No; instructions from the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor are always given verbally.”—“ Then I demand 
to know,” exclaimed Nicoladze, facing the whole Court, 
“‘whether the law of Russia, promulgated by the Czar, 
can be set aside by the Grand Duke or his subordinates ? 
Above all, I ask, can the written law.of Russia be set 
aside by verbal messages?” This daring attack upon 
the irregularities constantly practised by the higher 
Officials of State led to an order from the President to 
confine himself to matter-of-fact inquities, and, a few 
minutes later, finding Nicoladze again treading on 
delicate ground, he abruptly told Pourtseladze to with- 
draw, and Kostenski to commence his speech. This 


_address lasted more than an hour, the chief arguments 


being that Nicoladze, -in submitting the QOdsor to be 


attacked Megraboff by legal means; and, that, having 
declared that he considered a verdict in his favour the 


‘first step towards the emancipation of the Press, his 


acquittal would inflict a dangerous injury against the 
Imperial Administration. 

It is impossible in a few lines to do justice to the 
splendid oration which the Editor of the Odzor made in 
reply. To the first argument of Kostenski he retorted : 

—“What could I do? I was bound to submit my 

‘ proof’ to somebody, and to suffer the ignominy of seeing 
it corrected by a man who knew scarcely a word of what 
he was reading. I knew well that Megraboff’s authority 
was illegal, but I. recognised nevertheless that it was. 
authority sustained by force. Gentlemen of the Bar and 
the Bench, I ask you whether there havé not been’ occa- 
sions in your lives when you have had to submit in 
silence to unrighteous authority, becausé you knew: that 
the oppressive dispensers of that authority had force to. 
back them up? I see it in your looks. I know yow 
agree with me. I will say no more.” Referring to the 
Censors at large, he said, “The Procureur says that 
their only fault is their excessive indulgence. They work 
all night, they receive editors in their bedrooms, and they 
have to bear the ill-will of the persons whose writings. 
they suppress. Is this the only aspect of the picture ? 
The public say no. The Censors receive from: 2400 to 
4000 roubles a year, besides perquisites ; they never work 
during the day, and for a short time only before mid- 
night they sit in their cosy studios and read’ the cream 
of journalism, of which they allow the public—who pay 
to maintain the Press—to receive only the skimmings. 
The finest efforts of talent, the choicest news—in a word, 
all that is good in journalism, they suppress ; the refuse 
only they allow to see publicity.” At this juncture the 
President interrupted him with the order not to ‘criticise 
the duties of the Censors, upon which Nicoladze‘ turned 
fiercely round to the Bench and exclaimed, “ If my 
opponents paint me in black, have I not a right to'sketch: 
them in charcoal? They tell you that I broke the 
Censor’s slumber, but what do they say about the raids of 
the police upon my premises—not once, but many times. 
—and the seizure of the plant of my newapaper; without 
any justifiable cause ?”. 

A large portion of the speech was taken up with the 
development. of the dangerous theory that if law is 
against public opinion, then opposition to it’ becomes 
morally law, and the existing law illegality; This he 
handled in such a dexterous manner as to avoid com- 
mitting himself to revolutionary language, while at the 
same time exposing the worthlessness of law in Russia 
so long as it remains vested in the hands of tyrannical 
functionaries. ‘Tell me that I ought to have pursued 
Megraboff by legal means? What nonsense! Who 
better knows than the Procureur that that is impossible 
in Russia. The Censors rely not upon law, but upon 
force. They use oppressive law against us; we must 
obey.. They misuse that oppressive law to suit their own 
purposes ; we must obey. If we disobey their interpre- 
tation of the law we are placed in the dock—placed in 
the dock by those very men who misuse and break the 
law of Russia.” Finally he said, “‘ Twenty-five years ago 
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the Government might ordain ‘ Universal Silence.’ To- | 


day that is impossible. ‘The railways, telegraphs, and 
municipal and local representative assemblies, have 
created abundance of news and the means of diffusing 
it. The Censors think that if they suppress in print a 
piece of. news it dies. They make a mistake. It is 
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known verbally all over the Empire, in spite of their 
efforts to stifle it. In every age and country 
there are reformers who must have a vent for their ardent 
feelings. A free Press is the best vent. Such a vent we 
do not yet possess in Russia, and the effects of the ex- 
plosive gases generated by its regrettable absence are too 
well known to you for me to refer to. In conclusion, I 
again declare that if you pronounce a verdict in my 
favour, I shall regard it as a step towards the emancipa- 
tion of the Russian Provincial Press.” The court retired. 
In four hours’ time it returned and found a verdict for 
Nicoladze, without granting the option of any further 
appeal on the part of the Crown. 

The decision, we need hardly add, has been received 
with acclamation throughout Russia. It has been de- 
clared to be of greater significance than even the Vera 
Zassulitch verdict, for in this case the decision reflects 
not only the opinion of a representative jury, but also of 
the most eminent judges in the Caucasus. ‘The Govern- 
ment has shown its sensitiveness to legal opinion by 
replacing Melik Megraboff by an educated Russian, 
named Gordzievsky, but at the same time it has dis- 
played its animosity towards Nicoli Nicoladze by pro- 
hibiting him from contributing to the Russian Press, and 
by ordering him not to leave Tiflis without the permission 
of the St. Petersburg authorities. This virtually amounts 
to a decree of exile, as it is known to the Government 
that Nicoladze is desirous of returning to St. Peters- 
burg, and that he has already disposed of his property 
at Tiflis with the intention of migrating to the capital for 
good. 





LAND LAWS AND LANDLORDS.* 

R. JAMES HOWARD, of Clapham Park, Bed- 
fordshire, sometime a Member of Parliament 

for Bedford, has published a pamphlet upon “ The 
Tenant Farmer: Land Laws and Landlords,” above 
which title is superscribed the additional heading, “‘ Prac- 
tical Politics—No. 1.” ‘It would seem from this that the 
public are to be treated with a series of essays upon 
“ Practical Politics’ ; and if so, the present instalment 
should be regarded not only as an outpouring of the 
private views of Mr. Howard, but also a first lesson 
delivered to aspiring politicians. With all respect for the 
writer, we would not advise the continuation of the series, 
unless something a little more original is added in future 
volumes to the very moderate supply of novelties con- 
tained in this specimen. Mr. Howard was, as it may be 
remembered, chosen in 1875 to represent the Farmers’ 
Club of England in addressing the Prime Minister at an 
interview in Downing Street. He then and there enun- 
ciated some rather advanced views, which are now repro- 
duced in print, with additions and enlargements suited 
to the present time. Considering the publicity which 
has of late been given to the arguments upon which the 
Farmers’ Club rely, it would hardly be worth while to 
examine in detail those which Mr. Howard has collected 
in his pamphlet. Suffice it to say that he believes the 
Land Laws and the landlords to be to blame for the 
present depression ; and that the precise way in which 
he imagines their pernicious influence to be exerted is 
that of frightening away the well-to-do tenant from the 
land. “The production of our homesteads is crippled,” 
as he thinks, because capitalists will not come in and 
invest their capital as tenant-farmers upon the hungry 
soil. The law of distraint for rent, of eviction, and of 
notices to quit are all so many bugbears which keep 
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away these honest folk, who but for them are ready to 
rush in and invest their money broadcast. ‘Restrictions 
upon the growth and sale of crops, game laws, and some 
rather vaguely-described vestiges of the feudal organisa. 
tion, all add their influence in discouraging the would-be 
farmer capitalists ; and the result is, that the advance in 
productive power of the land has not kept pace with the 
advance in population and in consumption. The remedy; 
of course, is plain: “ the privileges secured to landlords 
must be swept away,” and land must, from the tenant’s 
point of view, come to be “regarded in the light of a 
bank of deposit without the attendant risks incident 
thereto.” Very pretty indeed for the tenant-farmer, and 
very pleasing for the country, if only landlords can be 
found able and willing to admit them to so comfortable 
a berth! Unfortunately, the owners, who are now 
receiving a return of some 2% per cent. on their capital, 
and who are likely soon to be obliged to put up with 
even less, will hardly see their way easily to paying for 
unlimited “ improvements” introduced at the arbitrary 
will of their tenants without any increase of rent. We 
have heard of these theories as to fixity of tenure, com- 
pulsory compensation, and the like; and we need not 
pause to array against them the practical difficulties by 
which they are met. There are, however, two or three 
fallacies which it may be well to note in a work ‘which 
seems to profess to be one of an educational series. The 
writer states that our fields “ are left to languish for want 
of the capital so freely lavished in other lands.” Has 
he the remotest idea of the proportion between the 
capital invested in farming in England, and that invested 
in farming in “other lands”? Evidently not a single 
ray of light has ever illuminated his intelligence on this 
point ; or he would know that the proportion is beyond 
all calculation in favour of this country. Again, he 
observes that “ freedom in the growth and sale of crops” 
is a great advantage to the farmer who has adopted and 
carried out on a large scale the modern system of high 
farming. Therefore, he argues, a law should be imposed 
upon landowners, in violation of all freedom of contract, 
compelling them to allow this irregular proceeding. That 
is to say, the landlord, on the chance of getting a tenant 
who “goes in for high farming,” is to give up all the 
guarantee which he now has that his farms will not be 
utterly impoverished and worn-out! If all tenants were 
rich and wise and ambitious, and all landlords were mere 
drones, there might be something in the suggestion. But 
the one assumption is as untrue as the other ; and if Mr. 
Howard had a mind to state fairly the existing facts of 
the case he would admit that by mutual agreement, and 
with a joint wish to do the best for the land, both land- 
lord and tenant now generally contrive, without violating 
their freedom of contract, to keep British agriculture 
ahead of that practised in any other similar soil. A 
number of other specimens might easily be found in 
which transparent sophisms are repeated with solemn 
emphasis. We will not continue a criticism which has 
perhaps already been too long when bestowed on a writer 
who in his introduction describes “several laws” as 
“constituting ” the Land Question. 


A NEW INFALLIBILITY. 


N a sermon delivered in the Uspenski Cathedral 
at Moscow on the recent anniversary of the Czar’s 
coronation, the Metropolitan Macarius made a remark- 
able exposition of the tenets of the orthodox Russian 
Church. He drew upon abundant passages. of the 
Scriptures to prove that when the Emperor was anointed 
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with oil on the occasion of his coronation, the Holy 
Spirit descended from Heaven upon him with wisdom, 
strength, enlightenment, and all the other yirtues, and 
has dwelt with his sacred Majesty ever since. Further, 
the venerable and learned prelate expressed. it as “ the 
belief of Orthodoxy that the Czar is inspired in all his 
acts by God, and that all that proceeds from Our Most 
Pious Sovereign we accept as proceeding from God Him- 
self.” Of course this inspiration necessarily implies in- 
fallibility, and lest any of the worshippers in the Corona- 
tion Cathedral of Russia might entertain doubts on that 
point, the Metropolitan went on to add, with sacerdotal 
complacency, that “it often happens that the decree of 
the Czar determines our lot for us in a manner very 
different from our desire ; but we say to ourselves, Verily, 
it is the wish of the Lord, who directs the will of His 
Anointed.” We should like to know whether the exiles 
in Saghalien say this to themselves, or whether the Metro- 
politan’s opinion is piously accepted by the thousands 
of political prisoners who have this year tramped the 
weary road to Siberia. We rather imagine that many 
people in Russia accept the Metropolitan’s doctrine in 
the manner that the Golos recently dealt with certain 
claims of the Moscow Gazette for inspiration and infalli- 
bility—“ Inspired by God, but. driven by the Devil!” 
But the doctrine of the inspiration of the Lord’s 
Anointed, and the in-dwelling in the Sovereign of the 
Holy Spirit, is a tenet not wholly unknown to this 
enlightened island at a well-known critical period of her 
history, and we pass on, therefore, to the development of 
the theory by the leading prelate of the Russian Church : 
— The Czar, unable to govern us alone, places over us 
tiers of functionaries. We believe that these functionaries 
are selected and appointed by God Himself, and that 
His will guides them in all their actions.” This doctrine 
the Metropolitan upholds with the assertion of St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans, “that the powers that be 
are ordained by God.” It is unnecessary to enter into 
any discussion in regard to the precise meaning of the 
text, but it is pretty certain, we believe, that the Apostle, 
in inditing those words, had not in his mind’s eye the 
powers that be in Russia—the brutal Gourko, the crafty 
and tyrannical Drenteln, the deeply-detested Governor 
Tchortkoff of Kieff, and the hundreds of other officials 
of the Trépoff and Krapotkin type. The Metropolitan 
concludes his sermon with the opinion that “ He who is 
guilty of an offence in thought, word, or deed, against 
the Czar, or his assistants, is guilty of a sin against God, 
and therefore let us pray that we may for ever manifest 
unconditional (bezooslovni) submission to the Anointed 
of the Lord.” From the opinions expressed in this 
sermon, which is being largely circulated in Russia by 
the prelate, who enjoys immense influence throughout 
the Empire, it is evident to the reformer that he has but 
little sympathy to expect from the Orthodox Church. 
Slavish submission to the Emperor, fitly expressed in the 
Moscow proverb that “ God is Czar in Heaven, and the 
Czar is God on earth,” is a doctrine as jealously upheld 


by the Established Church in Russia to-day as it was. in 


the time of Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Great. The 
reason of this support accorded by the Church to Auto- 
cracy is not difficult to seek. The Party of Reform in 
Russia is made up latgely of the “intelligence” of the 
country, and it is a fact that the educated classes every- 
where throughout the Empire are as strongly bent on 
reforming the Church as they are determined on wringing 
a ‘Charter from “her first-born son,” the Autocrat. 
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THE GUATEMALA EMIGRATION SCHEME. 


N the present state of agricultural and commercial 
depression, it is not surprising that the idea of 
emigration should be eagerly taken up on all sides, and 
many a man is doubtless looking forward to the time 
when, having made his money-in some far-off land, he 
will be enabled to return to the old country to pass the 
remainder of his days in comfort. Against emigration 
in reason we have no word to say. Indeed there are 
many fields open where a hard-working or intelligent man 
may reasonably hope to attain his object. But such 
steps as the severing of household ties, the breaking up 
of home, and the seeking a new life in a new land are 
serious things, and should not be undertaken without 
careful consideration, and duly weighing the fros and 
cons. Any word of warning, therefore, cannot fail to 
be of value, and it is the duty of’everyone who can 
throw any light on the subject to give his fellow-crea- 
tures the benefit of his knowledge, and thus endeavour 
to save them from falling into the numerous pit-falls and 
snares spread for their capturé. It must be borne in 
mind that there are three classes interested in emigration, 
all equally desirous of benefiting themselves, and all 
equally callous as to the fate of the other two. First, 
there is the emigrant seeking to enrich himself from the 
resources of some new country; secondly, there is the 
new country seeking to develop itself by the labours of 
the immigrant ; while, thirdly, there is the emigration 
agent, whose sole object is in many instances to feather 
his nest at the expense of the others: Consequently 
great caution is necessary, and the high-sounding pro- 
mises and tempting baits offered require close scrutiny 
and rigid inspection. Some weeks ago we noticed in 
the Standard a scheme proposed for an emigration to 
Guatemala, professedly emanating from the Government 
of that Republic, who, while holding out the great 
pecuniary advantages to be derived from a settlement in 
that land, and offering the usual temptations, pro- 
posed that the scheme should be placed under the 
charge of the various Vice-Consuls, in order that they 
might look after the interests of their own people. All 
this sounded very well, and seemed. a perfectly fair pro- 
position. But our object in writing the present article is 
to place the other side of the question before our readers, 
to give a brief description: of Guatemala, its manners, 
resources, and customs, and then leave them to judge for 
themselves. 

Guatemala is situated in the narrow neck of land join- 
ing North and South America,) known as Central 
America, and is a Republic governed by a President. 
On the one side it is washed by the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the other lies the Atlantic, or rather the Caribbean Sea. 
Surrounding it are, on the one side, British Honduras, 
and farther away the Altos of Mexico, while, on the other, 
are Spanish Honduras, Salvador, and Nicaragua, all like 
itself, republics. ‘The port on the Pacific side is San Jose, 
distant from the capital about eighty miles, and to 
be connected therewith by a railway (as yet, how- 
ever, only completed as far as Esc uintla). On the 
Atlantic there are no ports of any size. There is 
the making of a good harbour at San Thomas, and if 
the bar at Livingstone were dredged, a fair port might be 
established at Yzabal, which is the present point of de- 
barkation. Yzabal is situated on a large fresh-water lake, 
connected with the sea by the Rio Dulce. The lake 
itself is some fifteen miles across to San Phillipe, where 
the channel narrows into the river, and twenty miles 
further brings you to the bar, which, having at high-water 
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army, which is kept up by conscription, and hardly 
ever paid. yy 

On the Atlantic side the supply of food is limited. 
The country being undeveloped, Indian corn and occa- 
sional meat are all that can be relied on, together with 
what may fall to the gun. Flour, pork, beef, and all 
stores have to be brought from New Orleans or Belize 
in the coasting schooners, and are subject to a heavy 
impost at the Custom-house, besides the freights, which 
rule very high. Gunpowder is a Government monopoly 
throughout the country, and a prohibitive duty is placed 
on the article. Indeed, all import duties are exceedingly 
exorbitant, and with wonderful shortsightedness the 
Government are continually imposing an export tariff as 
well ; but no doubt in the case of emigrants or settlers 
there would be an arrangement made in their favour. 
Another drawback to success is the high price of labour, 
which notwithstanding, the rate is miserably bad both in 
quality and quantity, a fair day’s wotk for a fair day’s 
wage being a thing unknown. ‘Taking all these things 
into consideration, we leave it to anybody to judge 
whether the time has come to attempt to forrii a colony 
or settle in Central America. If a man or, better still, 
two or three men, hard-working and hard-headed, with 
the command of some £8000 or £10,000, were to 
combine and by steady development of the land build 
up their estate, there is little doubt but that they would 
realise a fortune, always provided that they chose the 
right place; but even to these we should say, “ Do not 
be in too great a hurry ; ‘ prospect’ carefully ; do not be 
dazzled by the thousand and one industries which open out 
to you ; but, having selected your ground and laid down 
your plan of operations, stick to them, and remember at 
present the Atlantic side is not sufficiently developed. 
Until the road is completed transport will cripple you, 
and though in time doubtless it will come up trumps, you 
had better wait for the turn of events.” 

To any who have by chance been “bitten” by the 
scheme we alluded to, we repeat, that without capital it 
is madness to embark. Health and money will go, and 
what more hopeless prospect than being stranded penni- 
less and sick in a country the greater part of which is 
virgin forest? If by this brief outline we have deterred 
any man from making the experiment, our task has not 
been in vain, and we sincerely hope that the discussion 
may pt be put on one side, but that those who do know 

but at the same time he, together with his Ministers, wil’, in these times when men in desperation turn to any 

cannot suppress a feeling of jealousy, and, whilst wishing BEN that holds out a glowing programme, give their 
.. to see the country opened up by the foreigner, they r. fellow-countrymen the benefit of their knowledge, and 
all in their'power to induce the emigrant to bece-  ~ hereby save them from suffering, and perhaps from 
, naturalised subject and a Guatemaltecan. Ap ° —.? ro. y , 
.of this occurred within the last three years, »’ ee — 
wf Italian emigrants were landed, “hor °°" * ete 
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~ country. voge  d _at difficulty, and owing to the exer- | against the Vesa, clear and conclusive as it is upon the 
*. tions “of “ome ainister, joined to those of the Italian | merits, is conve yed in language capable of explaining to 
Embassy, ao decree was withdrawn, but it was sufficient | the most inexpert reader a full and most intelligible 
«to Show ” which way the wind blew, and will serve as a | account of the accident and all its causes, It shows in 
: eT to others, At the present moment there is a | striking contrast to the contradictory, and, we must add, 
"+ in force that no alien is allowed to work any mine | bungling decisions given in the Princess Alice case last 
or receive profit from any mines worked in the Re- | autumn; and it has done more to-elucidate the dangers 
public; nor is an alien allowed to work for gold, of | of the river, and the difficulties of navigating it, than 
which, as well as silver, there is no lack. While on | anything that has yet been said or done. It is not an 
this topic it might be well to state that, once a | agreeable reflection—but it is one to which we seem 
naturalised subject, a man is liable to serve in the | doomed by fate—that our experience of these perils, and 


but nine and a half to ten feet over it, is only navigable 

by schooners or other vessels drawing a little water. 
For the present requirements these are enough, for, 
although there are telegraph lines throughout, there is no 
road from the city to the Atlantic—at least, nothing but a 
mule track ; therefore no heavy goods can be conveyed. 
There is, however, in course of formation a road right 
through, which, if ever completed, will at once double 
the value of the country. But the energy of the 
Guatemaltecans has not been sufficient at present to 
finish it, bits only being completed here and there, and 

it has now been abandoned for two years. In one thing 
they have shown their wisdom, and that is in insist- 
ing on the road being made of such gradients that, if 
required, a railway could be laid down at once. The 
distance from the capital to the port of San Thomas or 

_ Yzabal is about 210 miles, now a good six or seven days’ 
-, g/ourney, with a difference in elevation of some 8000 feet. 
¢ he chief products of the country are coffee, sugar, and 
gum (the latter for some time a Government monopoly). 

_ ‘*Cacoa, vanilla, pines, and all tropical plants flourish in 
, abyndance, and on the Atlantic side large mahogany 
trees abound, while the lliafios are well adapted for 
cattle. The climate on the Atlantic slope is hot, damp, 
and sgmewhat unhealthy, but in the city itself cool, while 
on the Pacific side it is hot, more healthy, and not so 
damp, but greatly given to volcanic disturbances, Spanish 
is the universal language. Such is a brief description of 
the country, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
capital well daid out in the proper positions would return, 
so far as the land went, cent. per cent. No finer coffee 
is grown than.that of Guatemala, and the sugar industry 
only wants devéloping. But let us glance at the other 
side. In the first place, it is essentially a country that 
requires capital. A man without it might (unless he were 
fortunate enough to get some appointment on an estate, 
which is very doubtful) as well throw himself, and what 
little money he has, into the sea, as expect to succeed 
in Guatemala. Secondly, the Government are not to be 
relied on; for, although they may mean all they say and 
loyally intend to carry out their promises, they are entirely 
at the mercy of the people, and any day a. successful 
revolution (which is of not unfrequent occurrence) 
might see them in prison, and others dictating in their 
place. The present President of the Republic, by name 
Barrios, is, although an Indian, favourable to foreigners ; 
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the means of overcoming them, can only be gained at 
the cost of disaster and wreck; but, as it is so, there is 
the more reason why each catastrophe should be ex- 
plained in detail, and the practices which render collisions 
so common in the Thames should become known, not 
only to the persons concerned, but to the world at large. 
It will appear, we think, from the facts of the case now 
in question that the persons chiefly interested are not, 
by any means, those to whom we can look for an efficient 
remedy. 

The one fact which must immediately strike the reader 
who peruses the evidence and the judgment, is the 
circumstance that the course of each steamer was 
impeded and altered by barges lying in their course. 
The City of London had to pass two sets of barges on 
what we will call, for greater perspicuity, her right-hand 
side, and was thus pushed out a long way from the south 
shore, to which, however, she instantly afterwards 
directed her course. The Veséa, on her part, steaming 
up the river at full speed with the tide, came close upon 
a flotilla of barges nearly in mid-channel as she was 
nearing the other vessel. She had, as it seems, room to 
have passed them on the north, which was obviously 
ther right side ; but she chose to leave them on her right 
hand, thereby departing from her course up the mid- 
‘channel over into what may properly be called, in boat- 
ing phrase, the City of London’s water. The result was 
that the latter vessel, hemmed in between the shore on 
the right hand, and the Vesfa on the left, was run down 
and disabled—a result for which the Commissioner most 
justly considers the Vesta wholly to blame. It may be 
safely said that the pilot of the Vesta, good as his repu- 
‘tation is, “took,” in. the judge’s words, “a wrong 
manceuvre”; and it is almost equally certain that if there 
had been no barges in the way that error would not have 
been made. No wonder, therefore, that barge traffic 
on the lower river has now become the subject of eager 
comment, and that a sort of internecine warfare is 
threatened between the owners of steamers and the 
owners of vessels not propelled by steam. 

The fact is, notwithstanding all talk about the intricacy 
of navigating manceuvres, and the impossibility of esta- 
blishing and observing a hard-and-fast rule of the road in 
winding rivers, that the difficulties exist, for the most part, 
in the minds of fussy officials at the Board of Trade, and 
in the self-interested prejudices of shipowners. They 
vanish like phantoms before the sound common-sense of 
the Commissioner’s judgment, “ There were two vessels 
pursuing such a course that they might ultimately meet.” 
The one was going down river in about the middle of 
the channel; the other was coming up also in about the 
mid-channel. “The proper course for each vessel to 
take would have been to port the helm ”—that is, to 
sheer off to the right. Had this been done by the Vesta 
as it was done by the City of London, there would have 
been no collision. Why was it not done? Apparently, 
in this case, as in many a score of others, because it was 
deemed necessary to clear the barges at full speed, and 
in the most convenient way. To pass to the north of 
them was not convenient ; to pull up and wait a bit would 
have been still more absurd; and the consequence was 
a dart right across the river and a collision with the City 
of London, which was struck at anything but an acute 
angle. 

_ The point at issue then narrows itself down to a great 
extent to this: What is to be done when the proper 
course of a vessel up or down stream is disturbed by 
one or more barges? It is clear that the barges, espe- 
cially if they are “dumb” ones, impelled neither by 
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steam nor wind, neither can nor will get out of the way. 
What, then, are the steamships to do? There are only 
three courses, either to run down the barge, to clear it by 
taking a wrong course, or to slacken speed, and so get 
out of the way. Now the running down of barges, 
although by no means an uncommon event, is not one 
which steam shipowners approve. There are heavy com- 
pensations to be paid, there is a certain amount of public 
odium incurred, and last, but not least, there is often a 
delay while the capsized lightermen are being picked up. 
The third course, that of slackening speed and waiting, 
is ignominious and dilatory, and it is therefore not 
surprising that the other alternative, with its “ off- 
chance” of a collision, is frequently adopted. As a 
remedy for this state of things, which is clearly not 
desirable, the steam-owners—very big people in their 
way—have a simple remedy. ‘Abolish the barges,” 
say they; “or at least the dumb barges, as they are 
called, and make them at least have a tug to tow them 
about. Abolish also the rule that a steamship must give 
way to a sailing ship, and then, but not before then, shall 
we be able to keep our right side of the way.” We 
doubt exceedingly whether it would be for the interests 
of commerce any more than it would be consistent with 
common justice, to adopt any such arbitraryrules. The 
barges are a terrible nuisance to our fine and fast new 
steamers. So isa donkey-cart on the road to the Derby, 
or a costermonger going up Ludgate Hill. But we do 
not abolish either the one or the other to please the 
owners of drags and the occupants of hansom cabs. A 
barge, and, it may be added, all sailing craft, including 
even the amateur’s yacht, have a fair right to the river, 
which has, by the way, been claimed for them in a very 
sensible letter published in the Zimes two days ago. This 
is hardly a moment at which we can afford to suppress 
the cheap means of traffic which do exist, or to impose 
upon the carriers of property the necessity of working at 
high pressure regardless of cost. It may be hoped that 


“ dumb” barges will, as time goes on, become less and. 


less numerous ; but to effect this the natural progress of 
commerce, aided by such excellent institutions as the 
prize meetings for sailing yachts, will work much more 
advantageously and equitably than a wholesale measure 
of compulsion. 


SCHOOL BOARD VISITORS. 


“HE School Board visitor may now be regarded as 
having become an established institution in the 
land. While compulsion in education is the law, he will 
have to be acce pted, in some form, as a necessary evil. 
Against him individually, as against other paid officials 
of the Board of whom we have spoken in previous 
articles, we have nothing to say. He is to a great extent 
a mere machine set in movement and controlled by an 
extensive code of regulations, in the drawing up of 
which he has had no voice. His duties are of a difficult 
and certainly of an unpleasant character, and if he only 
discharges them, as they are at present laid down, with 
a reasonable approach to completeness, it may, safely be 
conceded that his salary is hardly earned. That he is 
from time to time instrumental in bringing about cases of 
police-court prosecutions, which are in the nature of 
public scandals, is no doubt true; but indignation ex- 
pended upon the visitor in connection with such cases is 
unjust, because misdirected. It is the system and its 
organisers who are to blame, not the mere servant of the 
system, who is helpless against orders and the “ Code of 
Instructions.” | 
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So much we premise in order that there may be no 
possibility of mistake, or of affectation of mistake, as to the 
grounds upon which we are about to advocate a large re- 
duction in the number of School Board visitors employed. 
We are not joining in any cry about inquisitors, or 
indulging in any feeling upon the question of compul- 
sion in{the abstract. As we have said, compulsion being 
the law we accept the visitor as a necessity. It is not 
against visitors, but against the number of them, and the 
amount of their total cost, that in the interests of public 
economy we feel called upon to protest. ‘The number of 
visitors employed in the metropolis is 212, and the 
amount of their salaries is in round numbers £20,000a 
year—the exact figures at the 31st of July last were 
419,974 15s. 4d.—and there have been some advances 
of salaries since that date. The commencing salary of 
a visitor is £80 per annum, rising in the course of three 
years to £100, Under arecent arrangement, however, 
the visitors have been graded into first and second class. 
The first class is limited to one-third of the total number 
of visitors, and the salaries of this grade are to advance, 

by increments of £5 per year, toa maximum of £120, 
Having regard to the nature of the duties the visitors 
have to perform, to the directness of their contact with 
the poor in connection with the delicate matter of com- 
pulsion, and to the sense of hardship, not to say outrage, 
which any jack-in-office-ism or want of tact up on their 
part may inflict upon the poor—having regard to these 
points, the raze of salary cannot be regarded as too high. 
Indeed it is questionable whether it is high enough ; 
whether it is sufficient to draw to and re/ain in the ser- 
vice men fully competent to discharge the duties of it 
with such discretion and discrimination as would reduce 
friction to the lowest point. ‘To any reduction in the 
rate of payment to the individual visitor it would, there- 
fore, be unwise to look. But—startling as the assertion 
will, no doubt, seem to supporters and admirers of what 
is called Board policy—we have no hesitation in saying 
that the number of visitors might be cut down by fully 
one-half without detriment to the actual and practical 
work necessary to carrying out the compulsory laws. 
Of course, such a sweeping reduction could not be made 
under the existing “ Code of Regulations,” which is 
nothing if not red-tapey and impracticable. Working 
under that code the visitor is but half described by that 
title.§ He is visitor and clerk and quite as much clerk 
as visitor. Whether or not his being put before the 
public by a half description was an intentional stroke of 
Board policy we will leave as an open question. This 
much, however, is certain that had he been put forward 
fully described {the public would have been much more 
likely to have made the discovery that one chief reason 
why such a numerous staff of visitors are employed is 
that a large proportion of their time is consumed not 
in visiting but by practically useless clerical work. Work 
of the true circumlocution office type—the filling in and 
duplicating of forms, the fate of most of which is simply 
to be shelved. A good deal of such work has reference 
to children who are never put under pressure of the com- 
pulsory laws, and who, it was never contemplated, w ould 
—as a class—need to be put under their pressure. In 
the same way, too, it may be mentioned, in passing, a con- 
siderable amount of visiting—visiting that becom es rather 
visiting of annoyance than even visiting of mere routine, 
is wasted upon the same kind of children. To givea list 
of the books, notices, and forms with which the visitor 
has to deal ; that he ‘‘is to fill up,” “ is to be prepared 
to produce,” and so forth, would be almost like giving a 
recital of the Homeric catalogue of ships. From con- 
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siderations of space it must suffice here to say that their 
name is legion, and that the proportion of their need or 
usefulness to their number is very small indeed. If the 
visitors really perform a// the clerical work assigned to 
them by the “ Code of Regulations,” the question arises 
what time can they have for visiting. ‘True the code 
says that they shall as a general rule be on their beat six 
hours a day ; but the amount of clerical work to be done 
must, on mere grounds of mechanical possibilities, make 
the exceptions to that general rule many and material. 
And yet the visitors should have plenty of time for visit- 
ing; should in a word be visitors. They are supposed 
not only to visit all cases of absence or irregular atten- 
dance in their districts, but also to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, and test the statements of all parents making 
application for remission of school fees; and to get up 
the evidence in all “* Notice B” and summons cases. 

The fact is the existing system of School Board visiting 
is such an example of all round and _ thorough-going 
wrongness and misconception, as even the records of the 
marvellous doings of public Boards can scarcely furnish 
a parallel to. It is not merely that it is founded on the 
how-not-to-do-it lines, and calls for an unnecessarily 
large expenditure of public money; it involves an 
assumption—we cannot say a principle—which, in addi- 
tion to being an outrage upon the common-sense of all 
classes, is a gross insult to and libel upon the working 
classes in particular. That the insult is intentional, 
however, we do not assert; we will take the more 
charitable view, and suppose that those who framed the 
system have merely been too obtuse to understand the 
meaning of their own words and acts. The Bye-Laws 
Committee of the School Board are more directly re- 
sponsible for the visiting system, and the following para- 
graph in their last report upon the expenditure of their 
department, contains not their justification, for the thing 
cannot be justified, but their apology for the retention of” 
the present formidable staff of visitors. 

“ On the 8th of July, 1874, the Board passed a resolution 
that the number of children under the charge of each visitor 
should not exceed 3000. The actual average for the whole 
of London is one visitor for 2884 children of the elementary 
school class. Although there are many districts where a 
visitor can effectually manage a larger number, there are, on 
the other hand, districts inhabited by the lowest classes in 
which 2000, or even 1500, are aS many as one visitor can 
undertake to successfully supervise. The above average is, 
therefore, not found to be at all too small a number to fully 


tax the energies of each visitor, and it could only be 
increased at the expense of efficiency.” 


Here, if there is any meaning in language, it is clearly 
implied that the numbers of children given are children 
requiring to be got into, or kept in regular attendance at, 
schools, by the application of the machinery by which the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Acts are brought to 
bear. Asa fact, the numbers in question are the totals of a// 
children of school age living within a visitor’s district; and 
we emphatically repeat that this assumption that all parents 
of children of what are called the elementary school 
class require to be compelled to educate their children, is 
either a piece of gross obtuseness upon the part of the 
School Board, or a gross insult to the bulk of the work- 
ing classes. But, putting aside that point, here we have 
the essential and material error of the present system of 
educational bye-laws administration. The staff of visitors 
is calculated upon the theory that compulsion is univer- 
sally necessary. Such a theory requires no set refutation. 
It would be a very bad district, indeed, in which fifty per 


cent. of the children had to be brought under the opera- 


tion of the compulsory laws—provided, of course, they 
were applied in a reasonablé manner. The general 
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average of such cases would be much less than fifty per 
cent. When the actual meaning of the Board’s figures are 
put in contrast with the Board’s theory, it requires no elabo- 
rate or detailed demonstration to show that the number of 
visitors might be largely reduced. Under a system orga- 
nised in harmony with operative facts, instead of with 
untenable theories, it might be reduced at one sweep 
from 212 to 100. The districts would, speaking broadly, 
have to be doubled in area, and, with a view to getting 
rid of alot of useless circumlocutory clerical work, the 
visitors would have to be entrusted with full power in, 
and made personally responsible for, their districts. To 
retain competent men under these conditions, it would 
no doubt be necessary to somewhat increase the present 
rates of salary. The maximum to which a first grade 
visitor could rise might be placed at £150 per year, and 
for the others at £120. But after allowing for this, there 
would still be a direct money saving of about £8000 per 
annum, while the “friction ” in working would be greatly 
reduced. 

: This is no question of so-called policy, or-of the degree 
or kind of education to be given to children. Nor is it 
an intricate question. The.material facts are few, and, 
as it appears to us, conclusive. If, at the coming School 
Board election, ratepayers do not insist upon retrench- 


_ Ment and reform in this matter, they, as well as the new 
_/ Board, will be to blame forthe continuance of the present 


extravagant rate of expenditure upon visitors. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS.* 


T is nothing but a beautiful prose love-song that Mr. 
Mallock has given us in the last number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Lady Diotima, the orphan daughter 
of Lord Wastwater, a celebrated old voué, has received 
in her beautiful villa between Nice and Monaco Mr. 
Phil Marsham, and has spent nearly a fortnight with 
him reading Greek plays and writing poetry. Mr. Mar- 
sham is young, wealthy, and handsome ; she falls in 
love with him; but he leaves her, without speaking 
of the subject nearest her heart, to return, after a 
prolonged absence, with an amusing party she has 
invited to lunch at her villa. The greater portion 
of the sketch is taken up by the conversation between 
Lady Di and. Phil, at the end of which the latter departs 
with another lady, not having, in his denseness, once 
perceived the love he has inspired in his beautiful and 
accomplished hostess. ‘This is all; the tale is simple; 
there is hardly a beginning to it, and no conclusion ; but 
on this bare frame Mr. Mallock has woven a web of subtle 
charm. He begins, of course, in his old amusing manner 
—describing the meeting of the party at the railway 
station :—“ Mrs. Fitzpatrick was always close to the 
right people. She could not help it. J¢ was not that 
her heart was bad, but her instinctive tact was exquisite. 
And now, her hand, in another moment—her gentle, 
truthful, caressing hand—was, almost before she knew it, 
on Lady Otho’s muff, and a low coo of confidence had 
begun instantly.” 

So that in a few moments Mrs. Crane, Lord Surbiton, 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and Lady Di herself, become living per- 
sonages, such as we have met, or may meet, any day, 
But all this is only an introduction to the dialogue 
between the philosophic flirt and the woman who loves 
him ; and this dialogue is no doubt intended to be very 
deep and analytic. But Mr. Mallock cannot be a phi- 
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losopher. He is too emotional, too passionate, too 
human, in short, to be able to remain for long soaring 
above the pains and joys of humanity, What should 
have been reasoning becomes refined love-making ; 
what was intended for philosophy turns out to be 
romance. The heroine is a cultivated, loving, patient 
woman ; the man, half-blasé, half-materialist, less, per- 
haps, of a real living entity than she, yet a type of what 
this age must in the nature of things produce, On her 
Mr. Mallock has lavished all the treasures of his mind 
and heart ; she is a sketch only, but a sketch like some 
of Rembrandt’s, strong, decisive, full of lurid light and 
reality. She speaks, and we gain at once an insight 
into her thoughts and her feelings ; she sits down, and 
we see the graceful figure before us. There breathes 
in her that living faith which Mr. Mallock in vain 
strives to throw into a dry, philosophic form; she con- 
tends that a man cannot be religious until he has loved, 
and that love is the highest human happiness. Phil, on 
the other hand, will none of it; he says he has tried 
it, and finds that it is but a torment; he declares that 
reason will keep him from it, But half-an-hour later 
he hurries away in a boat with Countess Marie, who 
sings— 
“ Row, young oarsman, row, young Oarsman ; 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar! 
What of the shore and friends? Young oarsman, 
Never row us again to shore.” 

And Lady Di is left alone “to pray,” for she is a 
devout Catholic. 

It is a very old remark that people are generally the 
worst judges of their own qualifications. We are led to 
repeat this excessively trite saying, which, in different 
forms, has been acknowledged as true for nearly three 
thousand years, by this article, in which Mr. Mallock 
once more throws off the cloak of the deep and religious 
philosopher which he had assumed to write “Is Life 
Worth Living?” and appears again in his true colours, 
in the garb of the author of “The New Republic.” In 
no time has there probably appeared a more brilliant, 
more audacious, or more amusing satire on the different 
men who are, or think themselves, the leaders of thought 
in England; and the sting contained in the polished 
periods of the Doctor and the esthetic views of Mr. 
Herbert lost none of its sharpness because the tone of 
the best society pervaded the whole book. It was a 
sarcasm on culture in the highest classes, by a cultivated 
intellect who belonged to them. And not the least 
charm of the book was that the author never got on 
stilts. Clever and occasionally deep as were the con- 
vers ations, brilliant as was the repartee, it was yet quite 
possible to imagine that people might indeed have spoken 
thus even round a fashionable dinner-table. A light 
touch here and there, a remark on the personal appeai= 
ance, or the manner, or the look of one of the guests 
was sufficient to give the whole that realism without 
which, though “A New Republic” would never have 
been dull, it would have had fewer readers. There was 
none of that air of profound wisdom which wearies the 
students of philosophic dialogues. The talkers were not 
mere puppets, but life-like portraits; there was flesh and 
blood in them, and the likeness to the originals was 
frequently marvellous. “ Positivism on an Island” was 
probably never meant for anything but an amusing skit, 
even by Mr. Mallock ; it was pungent, lively, and very 
comical, but it was not philosophy. The latest and 
heaviest production, however, of our author claimed to 
be nothing less than a complete refutation of the Posi- 
tivist school and the Darwinian theories. It was dealt 
with at full length in the Examiner of June 14, 1879, 
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and we then pointed out how Mr. “Mallock, who has 
shown on more than one occasion and in more than one 
contribution to literature his power of exposing fallacies 
and his acute judgment, instantly lost both when he 
came to substitute a theory of his own for the views he 
attacked with so much success. We traced the gradual 
weakening of his reason and the strengthening of his 


‘ emotions throughout this work, so that while the begin- 


ning of the book might almost have been written by a 
calm philosopher, the end was scarcely worthy of a reli- 
gious enthusiast. No work, probably, ever showed more 

clearly that the writer had mistaken his vocation. Mr. 
Mallock is a man of the world; and he is a man of the 
world whose reading is extensive and powers of observa- 

tion exceptionally great. He possesses, too, a powerful 

vein of dry humour. With these qualities he has become 
an excellent satirist—so good a satirist that we have 

almost to go back to Swift to find anything happier, 

although, of course, in a different style—and with the 

power of portraying the emotions displayed in his last essay 

he might probably become a successful novelist. But Mr. 

Mallock will not accept either of these ré/es. He declines to 
be a satirist, perhaps because he fears that he will be taken to 
be a humorous writer, than which, of course, no fate can 

be more dreadful. He is determined to be a philosopher, 

although his emotions overpower his reasoning powers. 

He has read much, and has probably thought more : as 

long as his belief did not bias his mind, he might have 

become what he is striving for. But if a Mr. Jones had 
written “Is Life Worth Living?” Mr. Mallock would 

probably have been the first to satirise the enthusiastic 
Catholic. We therefore welcome Mr. Mallock doubly in 
this number of the Wineteenth Century. There is still 
philosophy, but it does not pretend to be deep ; there is 
reasoning, but it does not assume to be conclusive. And 
there is a new vein of deep feeling running through the 
article, which belongs neither to philosophy nor to logic, 
but to human nature. If Mr. Mallock could only be 
persuaded to follow for once and all the path which he can 
tread so well, and write of men and women, he would, we 
are sure, produce works of more value than his semi- 
religious, semi-philosophic theories. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XII.—ILFRACOMBE. 


LFRACOMBE is one of the most beautiful of qui et 
English seaside places. The first impression of 
Ilfracombe is of rocks. Bold rocky cliffs, with rocky 
coves, and large rocks at the foot of the cliffs stretch- 
ing out into the sea, some entirely covered at high 
water, while over others the waves curl and dash 
in white breakers. Inland, hills and dales, with a rich 
Devonshire vegetation, and a flora more like that of 
Italy than of England. Ferns grow luxuriantly in the 
dells, and along the old Barnstaple Road, while shady 
woods abound within a short distance of the town. The 
ruddy earth crops through in places, and ruddy cows 


feed on the rich pasture, producing much Devonsh ire 


cream and many Devonshire junkets. The uninitiated 
are informed that the latter consists of sour milk, sugar, 
and rum. 

Ilfracombe has a good little harbour, and a new steam- 
boat pier, the whole guarded by the Lantern Hill, with 
its old-fashioned and now disused lantern-house at the 
top. Round the harbour are found, on a small scale, all 
the adjuncts of marine life : a Bethel for the soul, coffee 


and reading-room for the mind, public-houses for creature 
comforts, and ropes, chains, and spars for the vessels, 
The old town is built on the high cliffs above the harbour, 
and consists of the High Street, long and narrow, and 
full of shops and moderate lodgings, with smaller streets 
branching off at right angles on both sides. ‘Those lead- 
ing downwards contain houses built with bow windows, 
and arranged for lodgers, whilst above the level of High 
Street are a few good terraces, also constructed for the 
accommodation of visitors. From these terraces the viéw 
is superb, but the descent to the sea is steep and tiresome 
for lazy people. For these, however, bath-chairs drawn 
by donkeys are provided. On a level with the harbour 
are two moderate-sized churches, a few comfortable 
lodging-houses, and the Ilfracombe: H otel. This is really 
a pretty building, very comfortable inside, surrounded 
by gardens, and close to the sea. It has a lawn-tennis 
ground, a private ascent to the cliffs and the celebrated 
Torrs’ Walk on its left, and a private descent to the little 
bathing cove on its right. 

Ilfracombe has had to contend with great difficulties 
to convert itself into a bathing place. The sea dashes 
violently up against its steep cliffs, leaving no sand, and 
only in the little coves is there some sort of beach 
to be found. This is formed of small round, flat bits of 
slate off the rocks. To reach the larger of these coves 
three tunnels had to be cut througtr the solid rock. 
One part of the cove has a natural pool at low water, 
and has been given up to the ladies. The other portion, 
more rough and rugged, has been left for the men. Thus 
in both divisions the greatest freedom prevails. In the 
ladies’ division girls in bathing costumes are seen running 
down into the water and coming back all dripping and 
wet, forgetting the number of their machines, and 
anxiously rushing about to find their shelter. All are 
proud of bathing in the Atlantic swell. The children 
paddle in this favoured spot, and the mam mas and nurses 
sit on the sea-weed and stones, and look on. A very 
charming promenade has been cut in the sides of the 
little Capstone Hill—of course close on to the sea. This 
promenade is abundantly provided with seats, and is the 
usual evening resort of visitors to Ilfracombe, who, how- 
ever, do not dress themselves up as for the Spa at Scar- 
borough, or the King’s Road at Brighton. A very 
moderate band plays there to the accom paniment of the 
waves every evening ; it is, however, satisfied with equally 
moderate contributions to its funds. From the top of 
the Capstone Hill there is a perfect view of Ilfracombe 
and its immediate surroundings when looking landwards ; 
whilst turning to the sea the new lighthouse at Bull’s 
Point, Lundy Island, and the Welsh mountains may be 
clearly seen. People who like the sight of vessels on the 
water, when viewed from the land, have much variety, 
for all sorts of craft pass to and fro for Bristol, Swansea, 
and Cardiff. 

There is a nice little market-place in the town. Pro- 
visions, naturally cheap in Devonshire, vary in price 
according to the time of the year. In August everything 
becomes dear, for people from London are expected, and 
the prices are raised to match those of town; while in 
June and July, when only careful Welsh and Bristol 
visitors are present, provisions remain at their normal 
figure. This is a little hard on those who come to 
Devonshire fondly hoping to save. Charming excursions 
may be made from Ilfracombe, one of the most inte- 
resting being to Morthoe, a little village to the west. 
Morthoe has no beach of its own, but at a distance of 
half a mile affords the descent to little Barricane Bay, 
with its beach composed entirely of broken shells. 
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Many whole ones may still be found, and Barricane is 
otherwise rich in such sea-creatures as jelly-fish, 
anemones, and star-fish. Connected with Barricane is 
the fine stretch of Wollacombe Sands. On this rocky 
coast sand is much thought of and valued. Lee Bay, 
lying between Ilfracombe and Morthoe, is a pretty 
little corner, and is especially enjoyed by those who 
can walk the three miles on the Torrs to reach it. 
Eastward lies Combmartin, with a beautiful old village 
church, which was much injured by the Roundheads, 


and is only now being freed from whitewash and restored. 


The land round Combmartin is very fertile, and pro- 
vides large quantities of fruit and vegetables for the 
Welsh people opposite. Lynton and Lynnmouth, the 
so-called English Switzerland, are within twenty miles of 
Ilfracombe. These splendid places are well worth the 
trouble of the drive, and the honour of a separate article. 
By steamer excursions are daily made to Lundy Island, 
of which the attraction seems to be its barrenness and 
the chance of seeing seals. Further, to Clovelly and 
Westward Ho, the former a beautiful little nook, the latter 
immortalised, like s0 many of the neighbouring places, by 
Charles Kingsley. 

Ilfracombe, beyond its beauty, possesses two great 
attractions : the first, an atmosphere of absolute purity, a 
combination of sea and mountain air, which makes 
every breath drawn a pleasure, and which infuses fresh 
energy and vigour; the second its freedom from all 
traces of cockneyism ; for the distance checks the flow 
of metropolitan excursionists. By either Great Western 
or South-Western Railway it is more than two hundred 
miles to Barnstaple. Thence the former company 
runs four-horse breaks, supplied with a musical conductor, 
who plays magnificently on the cornet at every corner and 
in every village. They convey the passengers rapidly over 
the beautiful twelve miles between Barnstaple and IIfru- 
combe, while those who go by South-Western perform 
the same journey by rail. The time spent on the whole 
journey is, including stoppages, little under eight hours 
by either route, and the expense of a return ticket 
is, of course, not inconsiderable. It may therefore be 
reasonably hoped that Ilfracombe will continue to retain 
some, if not all, of its rural charms and pristine sim- 
plicity, and will not, like so many places nearer London, 
be invaded weekly by hordes of ’Arrys. 

SAUNTERER. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—@— 
TRE THEATRES. 


HE only event of any importance during the past 

few weeks has been the revival of “The Two 
Roses” at the Vaudeville on Saturday last. This is the 
second time the comedy has been revived, and though 
it was very successful on its first production it is not easy 
to see why it should have been selected for representa- 
tion again. It may be admitted that the piece is a 
pleasant and ingenious one; that it is full of a certain 
Cockney smartness, and that the characters are fairly 
well drawn. But many of the jokes are in the worst 
possible taste, the attempts at the language of the old 
comedy writers end in miserable fustian, and there is, 


in short, nothing in the piece to justify this revival on 


artistic grounds, though we are far from asserting that 
it may not succeed, for a generation of playgoers has 
sprung up since 1870, and many people wil! desire to 


witness a play which made Mr. Albery’s reputation. The 
original cast was an exceptionally strong one. _ It inclu- 
ded Mr. Irving, Mr. Honey, Mr. Thorne, and Mr. Mon- 
tague, Miss Amy Fawsitt, Miss Newton, and Miss Lavis, 
and the comedy was played, it might almost be said, to 
perfection. The present cast is a good one also, and 
Messrs. Howe and David James, as Digby Grant and 
“Our Mr. Jenkins,” play with the skill of trained actors, 
and gain a deserved measure of applause. Messrs. 
Thorne and Herbert are also to be commended for 
careful and intelligent acting, and Miss Bishop's render- 
ing of one of the heroines of the play was praisewortliy. 

The revival was thoroughly successful, and was received 
with much applause. 

The outlook for the coming dramatic season is not a 
hopeful one for those who desire to see original English 
plays performed on the English stage. This evening 
(Saturday) we are to have an adaptation of a French 
play at the Court Theatre, the Saturday following the 
Prince of Wales’s opens with a French piece also, while a 
few days afterwards the new managers of the’ St, James’s 
can find nothing better to offer the public than another 
and a stale adaptation. Even at the Imperial and the 
Lyceum the novelties announced are old English plays 
and not new ones, and although Mr. Boucicault’s new 
“sensational domestic drama” at the Adelphi is said to 
be original, old theatre-goers are very sceptical, and with 
good reason, as to what the ingenious author means by the 


word. The chief dramatic success of the day, too, 


“Drink,” is, despite Mr. Charles Reade’s vulgar title and 
blatant advertisement, but a clumsy adaptation from the 
French ; and it is needless to point to “ Madame Favart ” 
and “Les Cloches de Corneville” as instances of the same 
wholesale game of peculation. The plain truth is that 
adaptations are the rule at present, and original pieces 
the exception, on the English stage, and we suspect the 
managers are chiefly to blame for so disgraceful a state of 


‘things. Many a modern dramatist will bear us out in 


asserting that nine managers out of ten prefer to be guided 
by the verdict of a foreign audience rather than exer- 
cise any judgment themselves. A French piece is pre- 
duced and is a success; it is therefore bought, be it 
obscene or moderately pure, and the English “ dramatic 
author” (save the mark !) has to deodorise it as best he 
can and make it fit for the market in this country. Vainly 
he offers such wares as he may have by him, original 
comedies or dramas; he can get as much money 
for the work of adaptation and purification, which 
is much easier than original labour, so he accepts 
the inevitable, and the game of international crib- 
bing goes on merrily. It is often asserted that we 
have no original dramatists, that our ablest authors, 
be they poets or novelists, do not write plays. We do 
not wonder at it. Why should a man who respects him- 
self and his work put himself in competition with the 
possessor of a pen and a quire of paper and a French 
dictionary, and hang about stage-doors, to gain, per- 
chance a snubbing for his pains. When the influential 
managers of London want original plays they may rest 
assured they will be forthcoming ; but while all eyes are 
concentrated upon the latest bit of racy nastiness at the 
Palais Royal, it is not astonishing that English authors 
prefer fiction to the footlights. 


‘*MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE BEsrtr,”’— 

Public Opin on. 
‘“‘ They come as a Loon and a blessing to 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley 1 Pen,” 
“ They are a treasure.”"—Standard. 6d. ang per Box. ie se vtnaes. 
Specimen Box, containing a!I the kinds, 1s. by ste, Fen : MACNIVEN 
and CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, ‘Edinburg (Estd. 177%) oh Posteiecs to 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


— 
THE EARLY YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


JUHE three volumes which complete this translation 
of M. De Pressensé’s work display in a very 
favourable light the qualifications of the writer for the 
task he has taken in hand, though perhaps exception may 
be taken to the form which that task has in his hands 
assumed. M. De Pressensé has rather attempted an 
elaborate essay on the early years of Christianity than an 
actual history of the early Church. An essay in four 
volumes, though not unheard of, is something of a con. 
tradiction in terms, and the object might, perhaps, have 
been better attained by a series of detached discourses 
on isolated points of interest. It is, however, quite open 
to the author to contend that the facts already exist for 
those who choose to investigate them, carefully enough 
recorded by his predecessors, and that there is still room 
for a boiling-down, to use a cant phrase, of them, so as 
to suit the tastes and requirements of this age of hand- 
books and resumés. The first doubt, whether it is wise 
to make so bulky a handbook, may indeed, recur, 
but on the whole one may accept M. de Pressensé’s 
book for what he means it to be, and not for some- 
thing which he does not mean. 

A bulky work of this kind can best be criticised by 
being “sampled ”—that is to say, by taking detached 
portions of it which, for this reason and that, are likely 
to be crucial instances. Such we may find in M. de 
Pressensé’s notice of Lucian, in his account of the 
Gnostics and in his dealing with the vexed questions of 
the hierarchy and ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
early Church. For the most part these passages speak 
very favourably for the author’s moderation, impartiality, 
learning, and good-sense. It is true that he somewhat 
exaggerates the direct antagonism of Lucianto Christianity 
as well as the acquaintance which the Voltaire of Samo- 
sata seems to have had with the doctrines of the Church. 
Christianity was in all probability merely to Lucian one 
of the innumerable forms of credulous and extravagant 
belief which existed in his time, and it is only fair to 
recollect that no language of Lucian, of Celsus, or of 
anybody else is more severe towards Christianity in 
general than is the language of the Fathers themselves 
to those heretical sects whom outsiders might certainly 
be pardoned for including in the general term Christian. 
Ecclesiastical historians too often forget that the early 
Church presented to the average Pagan critic much the 
same appearance as the fantastic sects of America or 
Russia do to the average modern literary man. It was 
very imperfectly known, a good deal of scandal was 
current about it, and the wilful eccentricity, as it must 
have seemed to outsiders, of many of its professors, 
created a natural prejudice against the rest. Now that 
Christianity is dominant, rich, and perfectly known, Dr. 
Talmage and Dr. Parker cannot bring much discredit 
upon the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal New- 
man. But in the conditions of the second and third 
century one can quite imagine that Peregrinus and 
Marcion brought a great deal of scandal upon Irenzus 
and Clement. M. de Pressensé generally sees this fact, 
but he sometimes forgets it, and this makes him talk of 
Celsus’ “insolent contempt,” forgetting that the use of 
such a word as insolent begs the question. In his 

* The Early Years of Christianity. By E. DE PRESSENSE ; 
translated by ANNIE HARWOOD HOLMDEN. Vol. II.—‘ The Mar- 
= and Apologists.” Vol. III. —** Heresy and Christian Doctrine.” 


IV.—*‘ Life and Practice in the Early Church.” (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 


account of Gnosticism he is.again very good. Too many 
orthodox historians have attempted or affected to dismiss 
that singular parhelion of neo-Platonic philosophy as 
either a farrago of pitiable nonsense, or else a cloak for 
disgusting vices. M. de Pressensé recognises fully 
the poetical beauty, and even to a certain extent the 
philosophical and theological truth conveyed in the 
strange fancies of Valentinus and the misty speculations of 
the Docetz. Whether jn his dealing with the still more 
singular but less attractive heresies of the Manichaean 
sects he does not give too much influence to Christianity 
in their formation, is an interesting but complex question. 
We may note again as good the way in which the. in- 
creasing asceticism of the Church is justly pointed out to 
be the result partly of the persecutions. which threw men 
more and more out of sympathy with the daily life .of 
their Pagan foes, partly to the heresies in comparison 
with which the orthodox strove to justify themselves by a 
scrupulous purity and regularity of life. More charac- 
teristic, perhaps, even than this attitude as to the Pagan 
detractors of the early Church and its heretical _per- 
turbers is that which M. de Pressensé takes up on the 
very delicate question of ecclesiastical government.and 
ceremonies. Himself a member of a non-Episcopal 
Church, he naturally inclines to the view which declines 
to see in the early Church a regular hierarchical, or, 
at least, sacerdotal constitution. We think that M. de 
Pressensé is wrong both as to the view entertained of the 
priesthood and that entertained as to the sacraments by 
the early Christians. But no one can accuse him of 
having suppressed or wrested any facts in support of his 
views. On the contrary, the evidence on the subject is 
given with the greatest fulness, and allows anyone to 
draw his own judgment in the matter. On the other 
han d, he is indubitably successful in his demonstration 
of the very late origin of the idea of a Catholic Church, 
as being outwardly one and indivisible, and especially as 
possessing any single head on earth. The evidence on 
this point is indeed so plain, that without forgery it 
has always been impossible to withstand it. The 
authority of General Councils is a more dubious point, 
and M. de Pressensé seems rather to undervalue the 
argument of the supremacy of these meetings from 
apostolic times onward. 

We have said that only partial remarks are possible in 
our space on a book of this kind. Though scarcely a 
book of reference (containing, as it does, rather comment 
than facts), it must still hold an important place in any 
theological library of the more popular kind. The trans- 
lator seems to have a perfect acquaintance with French, 
and, though she uses “transpire” in its penny-a-lining 
sense, a very fair acquaintance with English. Hence the 
version is almost invariably readable, and the eye and 
mind are not distressed either with Gallicisms or» with 
nonsense. She does not, however, seem to have much 
acquaintance with the classical tongues, and has.con- 
stantly been deceived by the French habit of Gallicising 
classical names. ‘ Saturnin” is French for Saturninus, 
but it is not English, Still less is “ Aulu-Gelle” the 
accepted English form of the author of the Woctes Attica. 
The Latin words which appear in text and notes are 
also made rather wild work with. A vefrigerum .is\an 
article of which no Latin scholar need be ashamed. to 
avow his total and entire ignorance. “ Patrum Apestol. 
Opera Recensuer” is a phrase which does. not.need a 
senior classic or a first-classman to construe it »when the 
names of the persons “ qui. recensuerunt ” .are.affixed, but 
which has a very strange look when it is enclosed in in- 
verted commas, and the names follow in.a different sen- 
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tence. These things, it may be said, are trifles, but they 
are trifles which have a singularly annoying effect upon 
a reader, in the sense put on that word by the public, and 
which ought to be set right by any competent reader, in 
the sense peculiar to printing-offices. 


THE GEOLOGY OF IRELAND.* 


HIS work gives token of long and patient research, 
and,’containing much that is new and interesting, it 
will form a valuable addition to a geologist’s library. It 
is divided into five sections, viz.:—1. Sedimentary rocks ; 
2. Metamorphic and eruptive rocks ; 3. Superficial accu- 
mulations; 4. Physical features ; 5. Economical products. 
The geological grouping adopted by Mr. Kinahan is 
set forth in the introduction to the work; it will be 
noticed that in the table of geological systems the 
Permian is relegated to the Mesozoic period, and the Old 
Red Sandstone is altogether omitted. As regards the 
proper position of the Permian, geologists are divided in 
their opinions ; the fossils contained in its beds are cer- 
tainly of a Palzozoic type; but, on the other hand, the 
beds themselves are apparently unconformable in every 
instance with the Carboniferous, and conformable with the 
Triassic. With reference to the omission of the Old Red 
Sandstone, it will be noticed,that in discussing the ques- 
tion of the Cork rocks, Mr. Kinahan refers to the labours 
of Jukes, who for so long maintained that the Devonian 
rocks were a distinct formation in Ireland, but who 
eventually gave way and adopted Griffith’s classification. 
Before doing so, however, he carefully worked out the 
similar groups of rocks in Europe, where he found that 
beds of the Carboniferous formation on the same 
geological horizon were in some places calcareous, but in 
others entirely arenaceous or argillaceous. This is 
exactly what we perceive in Ireland ; in the central plain 
there is a great thickness of calcareous rocks with their 
associated shore beds, while in the vicinity of Cork there 
are many arenaceous and argillaceous deposits ; curiously 
enough the argillaceous deposits contain in many cases 
seams and concretions of iron and manganese ores, a 
state of things similar to that going on at vast depths in 
the seas of the present day, for the Challenger found enor- 
mous areas of blue and red mud at a depth of two or 
three miles, in which concretions and nodules were 
found. Whether the red mud of the Challenger was 
formed by the decomposition of glauconite, or chem- 
cally from foraminifera shells, is open to question. 
Probably the green sand grains in the soft limestone bed 
lying at the top of the St. George’s limestone in Malta 
was formed from one of these causes in the Miocene sea, 
It is also worthy of notice that Professor Rupert Jones 
found a red concretionary band in the blue gault clay, 
perforated by annelids, and the Challenger found. a 
similar state of things going on in the deep sea. 

It will be noticed that Mr. Kinahan classes quartz 
rock among the eruptive rocks, and distinguishes it from 
quartzite and quartz schists. His arguments on this head 
are lucid, and he proves conclusively that it should not 
be included among the metamorphic rocks. As regards 
his chronological classification of the granitic and other 
eruptive rocks, he is more likely to meet with opposition. 
Section V., on economical products, well repays perusal, 
and the list of mineral localities is very complete. There 
are several useful woodcuts and plates illustrating the 
work, and a good geological map of Ireland, which would, 


* Manual of the G of Irdand, By G. Henry KINAHAN, 





of 
M°RIIVA., &c., of H.M. Geological Survey. (C. Kegan Resks| | 
and Co.) : 


however, be improved if a few more names were inserted. 
Should Mr. Kinahan issue another edition of his valuable 
work, we hope that he will find it worth his while to 
discuss more fully the Carboniferous beds in the Holy- 
wood district, and the probability of finding rich coal 
seams in the neighbourhood of Cultra, the discovery of 
which would make Belfast the Golconda of Ireland. 


MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES.* 


HE Sievekings ‘are a family of ten children whose 
mother died when the youngest (twins) were 
babies, and whose father married again. Following the 
comical suggestion of Jules Verne in “Dr. Ox,” Miss 
Helen Mathers makes the family continue by marrying 
John Sieveking’s second wife to Mark Trevelyan, and the 


latter, after her death, to another lady, who finally marries . 


Mr, Titmarsh, the villain of ‘My Lady Green Sleeves.” 
This gentleman thus finds himself in charge of the family, 
and the trustee to their fortune ; he spends the latter on 
selfish indulgences, and allows the former to run wild. 
When the story opens, although they are all living at 
Sieveking, an old-fashioned country-house, the children 
are almost starving, and have to sell their old clothes to 
get a bit of bread. The inevitable crash comes, a family 
council is summoned, at which sundry uncles and aunts 
attend, and Sieveking has to be sold, Mr. ‘Titmarsh being 
ignominiously kicked out by Dick, the hero and teller of 
the story. But as the family lawyer is not able to. prove 
anything tangible against him, the six younger children 
(the two eldest daughters having made fashionable mar- 
riages, and two sons being abroad) are thrown on the 
world without a penny. With their kind Aunt Pink May, 
an individual whose name, like that of almost all the 
characters in the book, is only only one degree less silly 
than herself, they start housekeeping in London, having 
two hundred a year between them. Hetty, the next 
daughter, is taken up by one of her married sisters, and 
herself soon marries a handsome and wealthy squire, 
Ullathorne. Dick is assisted with a hundred pounds to 
pay his fees as a medical student, and wins a scholarship ; 
Anak goes out to Natal. But while they are still strug- 
gling for their daily bread, an additional mouth has to be 
provided for. An old friend of John Sieveking’s having 
died penniless in a distant colony, bequeaths_ his little 
daughter to the care of the family, under the impression 
that they are still well off. Of course this is Lady Green 
Sleeves, and equally of course she has a name of her 
own (Charolais) still sillier than the oue bestowed on. her 
by Dick. The latter meets at his sister’s house Lady 
Florizel, with whom he seems to fall in love: he is 
offered an excellent appointment abroad as bear-leader 
to a nobleman rejoicing in the absurd title of Lord Siva, 
accepts it, and during his stay on the Continent. marries, 
as it appears, another person with whom he is not in 
love at all. But this we do not discover till very far.on in 
the book. On his return; after five years’ absence (after 
abandoning his handsome but improper wife in disgust), 
he finds Green Sleeves grown up and very much in love 
with someone. Without any grounds whatever for the 
hypothesis, he at once concludes that this someone is his 
brother-in-law, Ullathorne, to whose charge he had com- 
mitted the family, and quarrels with him in consequence, 
He finds, however, sufficient time to moan and to flirt 
with Lady Florizel, who is yet unmarried. After various 
‘complications he discovers that Green Sleeves is in love 


* My Lady Green Sleeves vibe the Author of ‘‘ Coming thro’ the 
Rye,” &c., &c. (Sampson Low and Co.) ; 
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with him, and not with Ullathorne, and also that he is in 
love with her. He receives a letter informing him that 
his wife died in Paris, proposes to Florizel, who, although 
deeply in love, rejects him because she believes he 
prefers Charolais, then on the same day proposes to, and 
is accepted by, the latter. They are married, and live 
quite happily till it is discovered that the first wife is not 
dead at all, the whole business having been concocted 
by the infamous Titmarsh, who has never forgiven the 
kick described in the first volume. Dick leaves Charolais 
at Sieveking (which has been repurchased through the 
instrumentality of Florizel), returns to London, is worried 
to the verge of death by his first wife, and finally only 
gets rid of her in time to save the life of Green Sleeves, 
by the opportune appearance of a drunken doctor, who 
claims her for Ais legitimate spouse. 

We have devoted some space to attempt an explana- 
tion of the tangled plot, and have necessarily therefore 
rudely torn the veil from many mysteries at which the 
author darkly hints throughout the whole of two volumes, 
and which she barely explains in the third. In most cases 
reviewers are content to indicate the story without solving 
the puzzles it contains. But the plot of “ Green Sleeves” 
is so confused and so totally improbable that we think its 
readers will be thankful to us for having supplied them 
with some sort of a key to it. There is probably no 
motive so well-worn as a first disgraceful marriage— 
more novels old and new hinge on this idea than any 
other. But never probably has such an incident been 
rendered so entirely improbable, nor been drawn in such 
repulsive colours. The hero, Dick, is an ill-mannered, 
vulgar, and sententious prig, who affects to be bluntly 
frank, while he is merely brutal, overbearing, and utterly 
heartless. That all the three principal female characters 
in the book should be madly in love with so disgusting a 
specimen of humanity as this sensual but priggish boor 
offends not only the canons of probability, but also those 
of good taste. When he is first introduced to Lady 
Fiorizel, the latter at once plunges into the most pedantic 
discussions, and succeeds in quoting Gil Blas, Plautus, 
and Rabelais, and to talk of Philip of Macedon, all in 
two short pages ; while the hero’s replies to this learned 
young lady’s remarks are either excerpts from the “ Dic- 
tionary of Quotations” or outrageous insults. We are at 
a loss to imagine whence Miss Helen Mathers has 
obtained her views on good society. Where has she 
learnt that “it is impossible to be a real fine lady with- 
out an exquisite air of boredom”? We can only sug- 
gest her own inner consciousness and Reynolds’ London 
Journal. She seems to be quite unaware that there is a 
snobbishness which is much more common, as it is 
infinitely more offensive, than the vanity of fashionable 
people—that of affected pride in bad manners, ill-fitting 
clothes, and straitened means ; the feeling displayed by 
men who,when invited to the houses of others more wealthy 
than themselves, take pleasure in parading their poverty 
and airing their Radicalism de circonstance, instantly inform 
even complete strangers that they live in the East-end, 
and finally tread on everybody’s moral corns as often 
and as heavily as they can. This snobbisbness is un- 
fortunately of constant occurrence ; and we should not 
object to its portrayal if did not appear in these? pages 
under the guise of virtue. Dick’s elder sisters are 
throughout infinitely kinder to him than he deserves. We 
confess to much surprise that they were so good-natured 
as to receive him at all, and that after his first introduc- 
tion his brothers-in-law allowed him to come again. Miss 
Mathers, who gives us whole chapters on History of 
Religion, Aryan myths, and. general moralising, which 


have nothing whatever to do with the story, sadly 
neglects to verify her quotations or to correct the mis- 
prints. These are, for a second edition (which we regret 
to see this book has already attained), absolutely un- 
pardonable. Continue is spelt contiue, and people, peopie, 
while we fear that other blunders cannot be attributed to 
the same comparatively innocent cause. Corpus vilum 
and Galamiel are scarcely misprints; nor can such 
phrases as “ being sfood in a corner,” “‘ Manners maketh 
man and woman,” be considered mere slips of the pen. 

Even these imperfections, however, sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the whole tone of the book, 
in which sensuality does duty for love, ignorant pedantry 
for learning; rudeness for wit, brutality for strength, and 
mawkish twaddle for philosophy: We cannot wonder 
that such books are written, since they are evidently 
bought ; but we have never felt so acutely the decline 
of lighter English literature as after reading “ My Lady 
Green Sleeves.” 


COMBE ON EDUCATION.* 


T might be thought that the subject of Education 
would be worn threadbare in 772 closely printed 
octavo pages; andthat the patience of the reader would 
fail him long before he had reached the end of the 
volume. But this is not the case. A discussion of the 
theory and practice of Education opens up so many sub- 
jects for consideration, that those who are interested in 
the question will feel grateful to Mr. Jolly for having 
collected in so readable a volume George Combe’s 


various contributions to the solution of many still un-: 


settled educational problems. To the public generally 
George Combe is better known as a phrenologist, and as 
the author of the “Constitution of Man,” than as a 
distinguished educationist ; and we are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Jolly for having shown us how many of the 
salutary changes, which have of late years been intro- 
duced into our educational establishments, were antici- 
pated, and ardently advocated, in the speeches and 
writings of this well-known philosopher. 

Born in Edinburgh in 1788, George Combe did not 
live to see the introduction into our schools of the 
various reforms which, during his active life of seventy 
years, he so powerfully preached. We ourselves, who 
at times are inclined to doubt the wisdom of this con- 
tinual restlessness in matters of education, are made to 
realise the advantages we have reaped from the labours 
of such men as Combe, when we compare the condition 
of the very best schools less than a century ago with their 
present state. Those who look back with any feelings 
of regret to the good old times when a science of Educa- 


tion was not thought of, and science primers were un-. 


known, have only to ask themselves whether they would 
be willing that their own children should be educated 
on the system, or the want of system, which then pre- 
vailed. It is not too much to say that. modern methods 
have abolished the painful associations which the word 
“school” used to arouse in the boy’s mind.. In the 
High School, Edinburgh, where Combe was educated, 
it was customary to ask, “Under whom -did you 
suffer?” + and if we picture to ourselves a schoolroom 
constructed without any reference to ventilation, in which 


* Education: Its Principles and Practice as Developed a | 


George Combe. Collected and Edited by Witram JoLty, H, 
Inspector of Schools. (Macmillan and-Co.) oe 
i Combe says: ‘‘ The torture and screams and reckless 
injustice of this rule made us High School boys, when we met 
many later in Society, ask each other, ‘‘ Under whom did you 
suffer?” (Note, p. 450.) 4 
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the boys sat on forms without backs, while they con- 
strued a passage from some classic author, which was 
heard by listless, indifferent teachers ; where the instruc- 
tion consisted of almost unvaried Latin and Greek, 
taught without spirit or interest; and where faults of 
temperament were quickly punished by the birch, we 
can well understand that such tuition might be appro- 
priately described as “suffering.” That such things 
were, seems to us now hardly credible ; but the perusal of 
Mr. Jolly’s work leaves no doubt on the mind with 
respect to the improvement which the study of the 
principles of Education has brought about. In a letter 
written by the late Sir James Coxe, which is quoted in 
the book before us, the writer says that he learnt more in 
one year in a school in Cassel than in five at Edin- 
burgh, and concludes by saying, “ How different were 
my feelings when thus employed from those which 
tormented me in that place of misery, the High School 
of Edinburgh !” 

Most of the reforms which George Combe advocated 
have now been introduced into our school management. 
They comprise the shortening of school hours, increased 
attention to school hygiene, the variation of subjects of 
instruction, and the substitution of Science-teaching and 
Political Economy, in part at least, for the study of 
Classics. The advocacy of these reforms was based on 
the necessities of the human constitution. No one, since 
Combe, has probably ever regarded Education from so 
strictly a scientific point of view as he did. Given 
the constitution of man and his environment, and the 
only rational method of Education, seemed to him 
capable of being unerringly determined. This position 
renders the writings of Combe, even at the present day, 
of great value to the professional educator ; for they in- 
dicate the principles which underlie all educational 
problems and the truly scientific method of determining 
them. From various statements scattered through the 
volume now before us, we infer that, according to 
Combe’s views, the education of a human being would 
ibe complete if it furnished him with a knowledge of 
Himself, of Natural Objects, and of Society. The 
‘studies therefore which, according to this view, 
‘should engage his attention would be Physiology and 
Mental Philosophy, Natural and Physical Science, 
and Sociology. Like Professor Bain, many of whose 
views are here anticipated, George Combe regarded lan- 
guage asa mere instrument of knowledge—the vehicle 
for the communication of ideas, and thought that it 
should be studied as a means only for acquiring informa- 
tion, and not as an end in itself. Even the training, 
which the study of language is supposed to confer might, 
he thought, be obtained equally well from other pursuits. 
Mr. Bain, in his work on Education, contends that 
‘languages are in no sense the main part of education, 
but only helps or adjuncts under definite circumstances ”; 
and in the “ Secular Schools,” in the establishment of 
which Combe took so prominent a part, language was 
looked upon “as an instrument for obtaining and using 
the knowledge of real things, and when taught was 
taught with this view” (p. 256). In the “ Renovated 
Curriculum ” of a liberal education, Professor Bain would 
include (1) Science, (2) a course of the Humanities, in- 
cluding History, Literature, Political Economy, and 
Rhetoric, and (3) English ; and in the “ Prospectus of a 
School for the Secular Education of Boys,” issued by 
Combe in 1848, we find that the subjects of instruction 
included English History, Mathematics and Physical 
Science, Political Economy, Physiology, and Phrenology. 
Both educationists, it will be seen, exclude the study of 
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Classics from their programme ; and, although the two cur- 
ricula are not identical in other respects, there is much 
that is common to both. 

The full consideration of George Combe’s views would 
lead us into a discussion far beyond the limits of a 
review. It will be sufficient to point out some few more 
of the opinions which he held, all of which are sup- 
ported by powerful arguments, to secure for Mr. Jolly’s 
work the reception it deserves. 

Speaking of Science-teaching, Mr. Jolly tells us that 
“ George Combe in particular and his fellow-workers 
had the chief honour of inaugurating this excellent 
feature of modern teaching, and of initiating the agita- 
tion in its favour, which has since been carried on by 
Spencer, Huxley, and other expounders of broad 
scientific education in school” (p. 254). Of Combe’s 
successful efforts to introduce the teaching of Political 
Economy into schools we have already spoken. “After 
health, education, and virtuous habits,” he writes, “the 
best provision that a parent can make for his son is 
to furnish him with sound views of his real situation 
as a member of the social body” (p. 172). He was 
strongly in favour of the co-education of the sexes, and 
in this view he was supported by his friend Mr. Bas- 
tard, who says, “The more I reflect on the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes the more I regard it as the great 
reform in Education”; and speaking of the advantage 
of employing female teachers in boys’ schools, Combe 
remarks, “There is no reason why this excellent ordi- 
nation of nature ” (the feelings of the sexes towards each 
other) “should not be employed to promote the training 
and instruction of the youthful mind” (p. 379). In 
advocating the teaching of Physiology to girls he was 
much in advance of his times, and in recommending 
Logic and Mental Philosophy as school subjects, he is 
certainly in advance of present ideas. 

There is much in Combe’s views which experience 
would show to be unpractical. This is especially the 
case with the vexed question of Religious teaching, which 
he would ally with Science-teaching in a manner that 
would require the teachers to hold opinions which are 
not quite so self-evident as they appeared to Combe. 
Many of his positions, too, involve the concession that 
Psychology and Political Economy are positive sciences 
to the same extent as Chemistry or Physics. This idea 
pervades all his writings, and gives a dogmatic air of certi- 
tude to several of the conclusions at which he arrives, 

The value of this book as a standard work on Educa- 
tion is greatly increased by the numerous references, 
which are added by the Editor, to the various sources, 
from which further information on every point discussed 
in the volume may be obtained. Mr. Jolly has per- 
formed his laborious task in the most admirable manner, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that he has pro- 
duced a work which deserves to be carefully studied by 
those who are interested in the history and prospects of 
British Education. | 


SPORTING SKETCHES.* 

T is a singular but notorious fact that sporting-men 
cannot, as a rule, write decent English, while the 
majority of those who write well know little of sport by 
actual experience. Hence the majority of books on 
sporting matters (with a few honourable exceptions) are 
extremely ill-written, and many of the so-called sporting 
sketches which appear in periodical literature are clearly 
eee neces nnn 
‘ dt Abroad. ** BAGATELLE.* 
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composed by persons whose sole knowledge of racing is 
derived from having been once to Ascot or Epsom, and 
of hunting from an occasional drive to see a lawn-meet. 
An immense number of fairly-educated Englishmen are 
scattered over various parts of the world, and many of 
them are shooting, hunting, or fishing during a consider- 
able portion of every year. Yet few care to commit their 
adventures—various as they necessarily must be—to 
paper, and fewer still publish them. If some people 
have occasionally complained of the plethora of sport- 
ing-books, such complaints have usually been founded 
not on the quantity but on the quality of the goods 
offered. The books are too frequently stuffed with 
monotonous accounts of much tiger or elephant-slaying, 
or tedious repetition of days and days after buffalo. 
Those, again, which present more variety are sadly often 
obnoxiously vulgar and ill-written. 

The little volume now before us is therefore welcome, 
for it is not ill-written, and it contains a most miscel- 
laneous collection of adventures, some of them very 
comical, but all amusing. The writer has clearly 
travelled much, and seen many men and cities. Whether 
in.describing the former he has not occasionally drawn 
on his imagination we will leave our readers to decide. 
But there is no pretence at absolute truthfulness in the 
preface, and some of the sketches—for instance, the first, 
“A Rum Customer ”—clearly belong to the category of 
tales in which some. latitude must be allowed to the teller. 
There is therefore no ground for reproaching ‘‘ Baga- 
telle” with any intention of imposing upon the public, 
although it may be just as well to caution amateurs that 
they will probably learn more from the sporting “ pro- 
verbs” with which the book closes than from the amusing 
if not absolutely veracious first sketch, and the delightful 
“Chapter of Accidents” which follows it. 

Of all the characters to whom we are introduced, we 
distinctly like the American colonel best. The “ Baron 
de la Bourse” is good, but he has been done before ; the 
gallant American, however, who is a shrewd judge of a 
horse, but a capital rider across country and a thorough 
gentleman, is new to the British public. Hitherto we 
have only learnt to know the American of the Marcus 
Twain style, the clever but queer business man, and the 
very objectionable sportsman, who varies euchre by 
attendance on trotting matches, and is willing to share in 
any enterprise by which he can make a dollar, from 
drugging a poor emigrant to swindling a rich and silly 
youth. ‘“Bagatelle’s” Colonel is cheery, pleasant, and 
respectable, though he, too, of course, indulges in 
decidedly Yankee turns of thought and language. Per- 
haps, however, the vacillating sportsman, who can never 
make up his mind whether to jump the fence or go 
through the gate, whether to shoot or not, whether to 
drive or ride, is the most amusing of all the characters. 
The two friends are standing at the covert side, and 
see a dog-fox steal away :— 

* Look here, old man,” said Sidney, “ ought I to holloa? 
He’s gone well away ; what do you think?” My reply to 


that was to holloa myself, and proceed to pick out the 
easiest-looking spot in a nasty fence that confronted us. 


‘‘ Bagatelle” has reprinted in this volume three 
articles: which have appeared in the columns of the 
EXAMINER. These; of course, we cannot attempt to 
criticise. We cannot, however, pass without notice the 
“* Chapter of Proverbs” with which the book, of which 
the principal fault is its shortness, is brought to a con- 
clusion. There have been. many parodies of the Proverbs, 
but few as successful as these. ‘The following will serve 
as specimens :— 


Of hunting proverbs— 


“It is better to save thyself by clutching the pommel than 
to lie on thy back in the wet ditch. 

“Have respect unto the cry of ‘ware wheat!’ for it 
appertaineth unto the friends of the hunt.” 
Of shooting— 

“ Mistake not the legs of thine uncle for a hare; else if 
thou hast expectations they may not be fulfilled. 

“ Boast not too freely of what thou canst do, lest a rocket- 
ting pheasant laugh thee to scorn.” 
Of racing and betting— 

“A moral certainty is a thing of joy ; but, if it cometh not 
off, then art thou best at thine house.” 
And, finally, of cricket— 


“Wait for the twist when fielding at leg: otherwise thou 
wilt lose thy side much glory.” 


FICTION. 


The Swintons of Wandale: A Novel. By J. CRAWFORD 
Scott, Author of “ Arthur Jessieson.’ Three Vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—This is a meritorious novel of the second 
class. There is no great power in it, and no great originality 
in the creation of characters. On the other hand, the 
characters are tolerably natural, and the scene, heaven be 
praised ! is not always laid in London clubs and drawing- 
rooms. Of course an author of the calibre of Mr. Scott is 
obliged, when he wishes to avoid the common-place, to 
strain probabilities a little occasionally, but this fault is not, 
in the novel before us, carried to any great extent. Mabel 


Lyster, an orphan girl of good family and fortune, is intro-— 


duced to us at the beginning of the story as a London belle, 
having a home with her aunt, Mrs. Swinton, the wife of a 
rich Scotch landed proprietor. Sir Percival Douglas, an 
estimable young man, proposes to Mabel at the close of the 
season, and is accepted in a provisional half-and-half sort of 
way—that is to say, Mabel allows him to try and win her 
affections. Going down to her aunt’s house in Scotland, she 
however meets her fate in the person of a Kenneth Swinton, 
nephew of the laird. This young man, aged twenty, having 
when a child been left fatherless, motherless, and fortune- 
less, has been brought up in a tolerating, perfunctory, and 
economical fashion by his uncle, rather for the credit of the 
family than from any feeling of affection. Not unnaturally, 
the lad, for want of proper companions, seeks associates in 
the neighbouring village, where he is very popular, and gains 
a great reputation for feats of strength and activity. At first 
he rather avoids Mabel, and, indeed, the two have a serious 
quarrel, but after a time they fall desperately in love with 
each other, and become secretly engaged. Very little worthy 
was Kenneth of Mabel’s love ; for, while he was protesting 
fervent devotion to her, he still continued his intimacy with 
Bessie, the silly, pretty daughter of a neighbouring farmer. 
Mabel heard of his flirtation, but, being confiding, was easily 
persuaded that there was nothing in it but kindness towards 
a poor, simple, motherless girl, whom he regarded as a child. 
Yet soon after we are told this, an interview between Ken- 
neth and Bessie is thus described :—“ One evening, in the 
parlour at Millburn, she came and sat on Kenneth’s knee, 


and putting her little arms round his neck, wagged her head , 


backwards and forwards, saying, ‘I love you—love you— 
love you—love you’ ; and then, hearing her father coming, 
she jumped down and ran away.” Nor was this the worst 
of the hero, for being taunted by his and Mabel’s cousin, 
Janet, who was in their confidence, that he was too poor 
to buy Mabel an engagement ring, he. deliberately went out, 
at night and shot his uncle’s pheasants, which he sold to 
obtair. the necessary money. It never seemed to occur to 
him that he was committing any great moral offence in doing 
so, and the author seems to be of the same opinion. Aftera 
time Mabel’s aunt discovered the engagement, and was 
furious, for she had a better match in view. She did not 
however, forbid Mabel’s correspanding with her lover when 
he was at Glasgow at College. Unfortunately, one term, 
when returning to College, Bessie managed to discover some 
reason for taking a trip to Glasgow too, and, curiously 
enough, went by the same train. The result was her ruin 
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and the birth of a child. On the latter event becoming 
known there was a terrible commotion at Wandale, and 
Kenneth was forbidden the house, and turned out on the 
world with only a £5-note. Going to London, Kenneth 
turned to account his mastery of the flute, and obtained an 
engagement to play in the orchestra of the Tom-tit Music 
Hall. After a few months a gentleman, who had recently 
bought ‘a house near Wandale, turns out to be Kenneth’s 


' father, who had been supposed to be dead, but who had 


been under an alias making a large fortune in India. He 
discovers Kenneth, matters are all made pleasant, and 
Mabel consents to forgive and wed her lover. This novel is 
decidedly above the average, and there are some cleverly- 
drawn sketches of low-life character. There is, however, a 
good deal in the book that is improbable and untrue to 
nature. Still the author shows that he possesses both de- 
scriptive power and the art of weaving an interesting plot. 
If, therefore, he will take lessons from his faults, there is 
no reason why he should not become a novelist of con- 
siderable popularity. 

Some of Lifes Lessons. By Mary Jefferis, Author of 
**Gertrude’s Trials.” (Remington and Co.)}—We do not 
quite see what lessons are taught us by this book, unless it 
be the obvious truths that one ought to be patient under 
affliction, and to keep one’s temper under provocation. 
After all, however, this is of little consequence, for the titles 
of few novels have much connection with their contents. 
The book before us is so unpretending in style and size that 
it almost disarms criticism. But, indeed, it does not pro- 
voke any irritation on our part, for the story is sufficiently 
amusing to be read on a wet afternoon, and though there is 
an infusion of religion it is in reasonable proportion. The 
authoress, however, will be the better for a few hints. The 
mother of the hero is impliedly the widow of a baronet, yet 
the hero, though the eldest surviving son, is spoken of as 
plain Mr. Templeton. Miss or Mrs. Jefferis was not com- 
pelled by the exigencies of the story to touch on military 
matters. There was, however, no reason for her not coing 
so ; still if she will introduce military characters she would do 
as well to consult some friend with more knowledge of the 
usages of society than she possesses as to the proper way of 
addressing officers of different ranks. The authoress is 
strangely ignorant on this subject, and has, one would almost 
imagine, served a literary apprenticeship to a “ penny dread- 
ful.” The stepmother of the heroine, meeting unexpectedly 
a retired officer whom she had formerly known, addresses 
him in the following words :—“ Lieutenant Templeton! 
Where in the world have you sprung from?” There is 
likewise a touch of vulgarity in the description of a morning 
visit paid by Lady Templeton and her daughter-in-law, Mrs- 
Walter Templeton, to Margaret and her stepmother. Speak- 
ing of Mrs. Walter Templeton, the authoress says :—‘ Her 
manner was kind and affable, as she expressed herself pleased 
to make acquaintance with such near neighbours ; but at the 
same time there was a slight Aau/eur about her which to 
Margaret seemed somewhat repelling. While her lady- 
ship was talking to Mrs. Lynne,” &c., &c. The middle- 
aged rector takes a great fancy to Margaret—the heroine— 
who, on the death of her father, an eminent physician, is 
obliged to earn her living as an organist. As Margaret was 
pretty, attractive, and ladylike, this fancy was natural. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that, knowing little of Margaret’s 
history, he would have encouraged the young squire’s atten- 
tions to the girl. The fact is that the authoress wants 
knowledge of the world, and till she obtains that she had 
better refrain from writing any more novels. 

Thira ; or, The Cairn Braicth. A Tale of the Conquest. 
In 2 vols. (7he Royal Exchange Office, 32, Tavistock Street.) 
—Singular skill is required for the production of a novel of 
which the scene is laid in remote ages. The explanation is 
simple. _The reader knows nothing about the subject, and 
the author very little more. It is difficult for most people to 
realise the fact that human nature is the same in all times, 
and that the same mainsprings of human action were_in 
operation before the deluge as are now at work. It is true 
that the conditions of life have been greatly changed in the 
meantime, that ideas have been multiplied and modified, and 
that the mése-en-scéne—if we may use the phrase—is much 
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more elaborate now than it was a few thousands of years ago. 
Still, in the main, men and women love, hate, scheme, and 
strive in the present day as did men and women when ‘the 
world was new. When, however, it is a question:of the de- 
tails of the drama, it becomes difficult for an author to iden- 
tify himself with the actors and ‘the age, and to make the 
former speak and act as it is reasonable to suppose they ‘did. 
Generally only the costumes are old, while everything else 
savours of the present. In the book before us the author 
has been tolerably successful in avoiding these defects, and 
gives us what is, we imagine, a fairly accurate picture of. life 
in England eight hundred years ago. The most-interesting 
part of the novel is that which describes people and >life in 
Wales during the last years of Edward the Confessor, and 
tells us much about the bards and also the Druids, who'we 
in our ignorance imagined had been exterminated) several 
centuries previously. In short, this may be termed ‘an 
archeological novel. There is plenty of fighting and love- 
making in the story, but the plot is not very cleverly woven, 
and much of the dialogue is rather prosy. Had the book 
been in one instead of in two volumes it would have been, 
we will not say twice as good, but considerably more attrac- 
tive. Even, however, in its present form it will, no doubt, 
please a certain class of readers, for though, as we have said, 
the author is a little too long-winded, he certainly possesses 
some merits, and the period which he has selected is full of 
interest. 

Waiter Forbes. By A.A. (Samuel Tinsley and Co.:)— 
We struggled through this volume—the book has the nega- 
tive merit of being in one volume—till we came to this sen- 
tence :—* From earliest times, in every successive age, in 
every country, we find record of a curious propensity im ‘man 
and woman to endow matter animated and unanimated (sic) 
with fictitious qualities, then, bowing down, adore the’ mate- 
rial shape, unconscious that it is wrapped about and glorified 
to their vision by reflections from ‘themselves, and that which 
they would worship is the deceptive illumination, although 
they labour under the singular delusion it proceeds from and 
interpenetrates the idol, while, in fact, ifthey have not created 
the image, their imagination has created its. divinity.” “After 
this, it was impossible to do anything but turn to the last 
page, and see whether Walter Forbes got married or not. 
He seems in a fair way for marriage, and it is to be‘hoped 
that his wife will tease him, for such an unsatisfactory hero, 
dreaming a little, doubting a little, flirting a little, doing 
everything a little, deserves nothing so much as to be hen- 
pecked into common-sense. The author of this well-inten- 
tioned olla podrida of evangelical theology, nebulous phi- 
losophy, and poetical quotations may be a somewhat over- 
re ad young lady in a boarding-school, or may be, like Major 
Severne, a military “revivalist,” who figures in the book “a 
very sincere man, but dreadfully Low Church.” He or she 
should in any case be prescribed a course of Pythagorean 
silence and the “ dismal science.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Goethe's Faust. Translated by W. D. Scoones. (Triibner.) 
—Our international age is prolific in translations ; their name 
is legion; their number is apparently without end. A large 
quantum of recognised literary ability is yearly consumed in 
presenting masterpieces of ancient and modern literature to 
us in an English dress. Yet in spite of the talent of the 
translators, in spite of their energies and good intentions, 
nothing is rarer than a good translation. Its aim should be 
to produce upon the English reader, by means of -his own 
language, a literary impression, as nearly as possible, identical 
with that produced by the original on a reader cognisant of 
the foreign language in which the work is written. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this effect is practically unattain- 
able, for words are subile things, each having multitudinous 
associations which determine its shades of meaning, and 
those being different jn every country according to-its, past 
history and national characteristics are utterly untransiatable 
into any other idiom, except, and that imperfectly, as 
Coleridge would say, with a “circumbendibus.” Thus, the 
aspiring translator stands as it were between. Scylla ‘and 
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Charybdis. If he aim at literally reproducing the original, 
he runs the risk of achieving at best a colourless photograph, 
the lineaments of art without the play of life mov!ding its 
own form and pressure. If he aim at reproducing te spirit 
of the original, he incurs the danger of being a mere copyist, 
the author of a barren imitation, with all the poetry and 
vigour gone. Of these two kinds of translation, the free and 
the literal, Mr. Scoones has, in his translation of “ Faust,” 
chosen the latter, and we are bound to add has exemplified 
its capabilities with considerable success; it gives on the 
whole as fair an impression of “ Faust” as can be obtained 
by those ignorant of German. “Faust” is, perhaps, the 
most difficult work in the whole range of modern literature 
to attempt to translate. In this regard we cannot do better 
than quote from Shelley, whose renderings of the prologue 
in Heaven and the “Walpurgisnacht” are masterpieces in 
their way. Shelley writes: “It is impossible to represent 
in another language the melody of the versification ; even 
the volatile strength and delicacy of the ideas escape in the 
crucible of translation, and the reader is surprised to find 
a caput mortuum.” Where even Shelley, with his wonderful 
gift for poetically transfiguring the sense of the impersonal 
powers of nature, failed, it would be harsh criticism indeed to 
condemn Mr. Scoones. Still we venture to note in passing 
that Mr. Scoones’ version of the line, “ Es irrt der Mensch 
so lang er strebt,” by “Man still must stumble while he 
struggles here,” sounds very awkward, and Shelley’s render-. 
ing, “ Man must err till he has ceased to struggle,” is at once 
more literal and more poetic. Nor do we expect from Mr. 
Scoones an adequate rendering of those marvellous soul- 
stirring lyrics“ Es war ein Kénig in Thule,” “ Meine Ruh’ist 
hin,” “Ach neige du Schmerzensreiche,” &c., for such we 
humbly believe would be “ to snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art.” Taking the text of the play, as a whole, we may say 
that Mr. Scoones has in almost every case made the meaning 
of the poet sufficiently clear; he seems to be thoroughly 
master of both languages, but his passion for literality some- 
times leads him into curious errors—¢.g., on p. 166, when 


‘Margaret expresses her suspicion of Mephistopheles, and 


Faust replies, “Es muss auch solche Kauze geben.” This 
Mr. Scoones translates—“ One must at times such ow/-dike 
fellows see,” which has absolutely no meaning. “ Kauz” 
does, indeed, in one of its senses, signify the young of a bird 
of the owl family, but not in the sense in which it is used in 
that passage. Bayard Taylor’s rendering hits the mark— 
“There must be such gueer birds.” To render “Kauz” in 
its colloquial sense by owl or owl-like is like giving “ Guten 
morgen, alter hahn,” for “Good morning, old cock,” if we 
may be permitted to quote slang. This, however, is a minor 
blemish, and Mr. Scoones’ translation of “ Faust” deserves, 
on the whole, to rank with the best we have yet seen. 

The United States Unmasked. By G. Manigault. (Edward 
Stanford:)— The author of this venomous little volume 
naively informs us that he made several unsuccessful efforts 
to get it published in the United States. But the country- 
men of Colonel Chollop still insist on being “cracked-up.” 
Accordingly no Transatlantic bookseller cared to risk the fate 
of “The Spotted Painter of the Woods,” by being, finan- 
cially at all events, “riddled through and through” by his 
patrons declining to buy this or any other volume from the 
unpatriotic publisher of it. And we are not surprised. Those 
who love a “ good hater” will be charmed with Mr. Manig- 
ault. The name affords us no clue to his nationality. His 
style is that of a Briton; his knowledge that of an Ame- 
rican ; his hatred of all things within the bounds of the Great 
Republic comparable to nothing which we have as yet made 
the acquaintance of in either country. Like the Scotch Duke 
in the familiar tale, Mr. Manigault is not content with 
anathematising anything in particular ; he simply “ swears at 
lairge,” and we must confess that, perhaps on the Roche- 
foucauldian maxim of there being something not unpleasant 
to us in the misfortunes of our friends, the cursing is exceed- 
ingly entertaining reading. He traces the rise and progress 
of the United States, explains the reasons of its prosperity, 
“shows up the knavery” which drove the Southerners into 
rebellion, the pillage which followed, the peculations of the 
officials, the pilfering of everybody from the highest to the 
lowest, and how altogether in the United States is comprised 
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the worst possible of all possible Governments, in spite of its 
possessing a rich country, which has hitherto kept up its credit 
in the world. But even the country is—so thinks Mr. Mani- 
gault—infinitely overrated, and he, not erroneously, concludes 
that when the soil getsexhausted, and the necessity for artificial 
manures increases, the soul of the British farmer will not be 
racked with unavailing regrets that Columbus ever lit upon 
the New World. Captain Basil Hall was not flattering 
to the Americans, Mrs. Trollope was almost feminine in her 
spite, and even the “soft sawder” of Mr. Dickens's later visit 
has never quite effaced the marks of his earlier scarification 
of the United States-men. But all these. writers are compli- 
mentary compared with the author of this boarded pamphlet 
of 168 pages. Vituperation in his hands becomes actually 
one of the fine arts ; it is more; it is a science. He is a grave 
man—a man of figures—a despiser of ribald jokes—a lover 
of statistics, which no amount of argument can gainsay. 
The result is a volume which may undoubtedly be read 
with profit by financial simpletons of every type ; and with 
advantage, though not with pleasure, even by those kindly 
enthusiasts who fancy that the United States is a great 
country because instead of in spite of, its Government. 
We repeat—this is an amusing book, but charitably, let us 
hope, not an accurate one ! 

English Plays. (Library of English Literature. Vol. 
III.) Edited by Prof. H. Morley. (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin.)}—The art of selection is one of the most 
difficult forms of literary activity. It has been said 
that the selection and arrangement of Mr. Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury ” are theinselves “ poems without words,’ 
and certainly that dainty little work seems destined to become 
an English classic. We cannot promise a like degree of per- 
manent attraction to Professor Morley’s somewhat bulky 
volume of selections from the rich stores of English 
dramatic literature. He has included too much rubbish in 
the book where all might have been of sterling value. The 
stilted platitudes of eighteenth-century tragedies should have 
been cut down to make room for the fire and vigour of the 
classic Elizabethan period. And what he gives us of the 
latter is not at all representative. The “ Poetaster” is by no 


means Ben Jonson’s best; nor is “ Philaster” sufficiently 


characteristic of Beaumont and Fletcher. We have specially 
to complain of the Professor’s treatment of Shakespeare : 
not a scene from his tragedies is given. This is, indeed, 
“ Hamlet” without the protagonist. Either nothing should 
have been given or his genius should have been displayed at 
its best in “ Lear” or “ Hamlet.” The earlier history of the 
drama is well done, and the post-Elizabethan period too well 
done. The Professor commences the volume with an excellent 
account of the origines of the English Drama, and concludes 
with some vigorous verses of his own expressing his hopes 
for a revival of the stage in England. His book, though 
disappointing, may serve as a stopgap till a new Charles 
Lamb shall give us a worthy selection from the noblest part 
of our literature. 

Outlines of Field Geology. By Professor Geikie. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 1879.)—This little work by th: Murchison 
Professor of Geology in Edinburgh is an enlarged and en- 
tirely recast edition of two lectures delivered at South 
Kensington, and may be considered a separate book. It 
explains simply, clearly, and with accuracy the art of geolo- 
gical surveying, and the arrangement of mineral collections. 
There is no better work, though some larger ones, to com- 
pete with it for public favour. It has some of the faults of 
the books written by members of the Government Geologi- 
cal Survey, the chief of which is an incapacity or a disincli- 
nation to see anything good outside the Jermyn Street 
Nazareth. But it has many of their merits also; and among 
these are the all-redeeming ones of fluency of diction, fitness 
of illustration, and the power of explaining abstruse facts to 
an unscientific audience. 

Government by Police. By Josephine E. Butler. (Dyer 
Brothers.) —The snake which lies in the grass of any dis- 
course on our police system to which Mrs Josephine Butler’s- 
name is appended, is not likely to escape anyone’s notice. 
The police, of course, are the chief agents in such partial in- 
terference and regulation as are attempted in England with 
the particular trade to the freedom of which Mrs. Butler is 
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so ardently attached, and it is they who sometimes molest 
her interesting protogées in the pursuit of their avocation. 
Accordingly, the whole police system comes in for Mrs. 
Butler’s wrath, not (as might be expected in the case of any- 
one but a crotcheteer) because of its occasional inefficiency 
and /aches, but because of what Mrs. Butler is pleased to call 
its tyrannical character. This designation she supports by 
elaborate parallels from Paris, which (as anyone having the 


slightest knowledge of the subject is aware) are absolutely © 


inapplicable to England. So eager is Mrs. Butler to heap 


accusations on the police, that she actually quotes in her 
book the famous Nolan Case. Now, in the first place, the - 
police had no more to do with that or with anything else that © 


goes on within English prisons than the man in the moon ; 


and, in thé second, if Mrs. Butler has read the Blue-book on 


the subject, as in honesty she is bound to have dome, she 
must know that the accusations brought against the prison 
authorities were utterly groundless, and that the whole thing 
was a jury’s mare’s-nest. But for any reasonable being to 
expect intelligence, knowledge, or fairness from an upholder 
of the banner of free trade in disease, is nearly as idle as for 
Mrs. Butler to expect to convert any reasonable being by 
this pamphlet. 

The Golden Guide to London. (Printed at the Chiswick 
Press.) —Of guides to London there is no end, and with few 
exceptions they present a remarkable similarity to one 
another. This “Golden Guide” if it be in any way distinguish- 
able from its fellows is chiefly so in virtue of the goodness of 
its printing, which is worthy of the famous press from whence 
it issues. It is, however, somewhat disfigured to our taste 
by the insertion of advertisements at the back of the illustra- 
tions. Weare not of those purists who object to advertise- 
ments in a guide altogether ; but they should certainly be 
kept to their proper place and not obtruded in the body of 
the book. 

Pictorial Guide to the Environs of London. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—This is a companion to the “ Pictorial Guide 
to London” of the same publishers. It is cheap, portable, and 
covers fairly the more notable places in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, but does not aspire to direct the pedestrian 
in his rambles.. | 

Lessons on Clothing. By Mrs. W. T. Greenup. (Bem- 
rose and Sons.)—The intentions of this little book are so 
excellent that one is loath to express any but a favourable 
opinion of it. It is said to be intended as a girl’s reading 
book, chiefly for the lower classes, and may possibly be well 
suited for its purpose. It is, however, a little difficult for 
those who have passed a certain stage of life, not to say of 
civilisation, to believe that such a question and answer as— 
“What shall we select? What is good, neat, and durable,” 
can at any stage be productive of much benefit. The instruc- 
tiveness’ of self-evident propositions is not itself quite self- 
evident. 

Heroes, Patriots, and Pioneers : Columbus, Franklin, and. 
Washington. By John S. C. Abbott. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—These three volumes are the first of a series to be known 
as “ The Boys’ Illustrated Library of Heroes, Patriots, and 
Pioneers.” Many a lad will doubtless fall a-victim to the 
specious allurements of the tawdry bindings of the books, 
only to find himself, to his horror, floundering in the meshes 
of a network of arid facts and moral platitudes from which, 
if he is of tolerably healthy mind, he is sure to shrink with a 
feeling akin to disgust. Veracious as the narratives may be 
they are set forth in most unattractive style. Each volume 
contains about three hundred and fifty pages of the most 
dreary description, and all are worthy of a place in that 
shelf of Charles Dickens’s library which was labelled “ Guide 
to Refreshing Sleep.” Each hero figures as the just man 
made perfect par excellence, which none of them were, and 
we still find, even in this enlightened age, the never-ceasing 
laudations in particular of Washington’s walk and conversa- 
tion. The person who “cannot tell a lie” does not exist, 
and never did ; and it has been proved that the assertion that 
Washington “never swore a big, big D” should certainly, 
as in the case of another well-known commander, have been 
modified to “hardly ever,” as the recently published 
biography of his contemporary, Cabot, proves. The style, 
too, is marred by Yankeeisms, and the orthography is, in 
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many cases, at least archaic. The volumes have three 
redeeming features: the type is clear, the illustrations 
are well-drawn, and the intentions of the author are 
excellent. : ' 


NEW MUSIC. 
RICORDI, 265, Regent Street. 


“TRO E LEANDRO.” Opera in Three Acts. By G. 

Bottesini. Piano and vocal score.—A detailed 
review of an opera that has not yet been heard in this 
country would scarcely serve any useful purpose, especially 
as there is no probability of its early production by either 
of our émpresarit. But “Ero e Leandro,” the dramatis 
persone of which are, curiously enough, limited to three sin- 
gers (soprano, tenor, and bass) and a chorus, was only given 
for the first time at Turin this year, and with every promise 
of achieving eventual popularity. So far as we can judge 
from the pianoforte score, it is written in the latest Italian 
style exemplified by Verdi in “ Aida,” while the name of the 
composer will be familiar as that of the most distinguished 
contrabassist of his day, The libretto is by Tobia Gorrio, 
and of course deals with the melancholy story of the lovers 
whom the Hellespont divided and finally engulfed. 

“Fior di Primavera.” Waltz ; dedicated to the late Prince 
Imperial by Adelina Pattii—We need add no further words 
to the description we gave of this composition on the occa- 
sion of its recent performance by the band of the Royal 
Italian Opera. The present is the piece as originally com- 
posed for the pianoforte, with a capital photograph of the 
diva attached to the frontispiece. 

“T’Allicuorde !” “Sera d’Aprile.” Songs ; by L. Denza. 
—The opening bars of the former are a distinct reminiscence 
of Adrian’s air in “ Rienzi ;” but the other is more original, 
and the two form a couple of rather pretty Italian ballads. 

“For Ever and Ever.” Song; words by Violet Fane; 
music by F. Paolo Tosti.—A neatly-written ballad, published 
in three keys, C, E flat, and F. ; 

“ Barcarolle,” for piano. By C. Giucci—A showy but 
withal graceful piece, and not particularly difficult. . 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and Co, 84, New Bond Street. 


Six songs from “ Given ;” music by G. A. Macfarren.— 
“Given” is a drama in monologue, by the author of the 
“ Epic of Hades,” and more words unsuited for musical set- 
ting we have rarely come across. As poetry their value is mii, 
their metre is generally very awkward, and they do not, as 
Wagner would say, “ yearn” in the least for musical expres- 
sion. Little wonder, then, that these songs do not display 
Mr. Macfarren at his best. No. 4 is the pick of the basket, 
chiefly because it is tranquil, but we do not care to bestow 
praise on any of the six. 

“ Chanson d’Avril ;” “Chanson de Mai ;” “The Girl to 
her Bird.” Songs ; music by Arthur G. Thomas. These are 
by a long way the best of the indifferent batch of songs now 
lying before us. Mr. Thomas chooses his words carefully, 
and, besides finding for them pleasing melodies, invents 
accompaniments that are something more than mere 
“ramping.” The first-named song (French words only) is 
good enough to deserve popularity, and will attain it if 
sufficiently heard. 

“Fie, Shepherd, Fie!” By Ridley Prentice.—The com- 
poser calls this an “ancient ditty,” and we can heartily re- 
commend it as one of the good old type. 

“ For Ever and for Ever.” Song ; words by R. O. Reilly ; 
music by W. F. Hayes.—A well-written ballad, every bar of 
which strikes the ear familiarly. 

‘ “My Ain Kind Dearie, O!” Song; words by Burns ; 
music by Maude Valérie White.—This is a scholarly setting, 
with an overpowering accompaniment in arpeggios, of 


_ language that would best have been suited by simplicity. 


“Tasciami Piangere,” and four more Italian songs. By 
Filippo Troisi.—There is nothing whatever in these attempts 
that has not been heard a hundred times beforé. However, 
there must be a sale for such harmless imitations 
of Verdi, or it would not be worth while to publish’ théth. 
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“The Maiden at the Hostel.” Song; words by F.€. 
Weatherlee ; music by Rosetta O’Leary Vinning.—A stirring 
ballad, suitable for either tenor or high baritone. 

“OQ! but to See her Face Again!” “ The Forsaken” ; 
“ The Wrecked Hope.” Songs; words by W. C. Bennett ; 
music by W. Howell Allchin.—Three dull, dismal composi- 
tions, especially intended, we have no doubt, to have a 
depressing effect on their hearers. In this respect they will 
most likely prove a real success. 

“P90 Teén Loh ; or, The World’s Delight.” The Chinese 
National Air, arranged for piano by Sir Julius Benedict.— 
As a‘curiosity in the way of national airs, we advise no one 
to be without this extraordinary medley of sounds. 

“Tic, Tic.” Part Song ; written and composed by Grattan 
Cooke.—This is rather an effective composition, in which a 
constant “ tic, tic,” is kept up by the three lower voices, while 
the treble gives out the tune. But the latter is, happily, not 
commonplace enough for “ Tic, tic,” to be considered a sequel 
to the “ Grandfather’s Clock.” 

“Giga.” By Corelli. No. 3 of “Classical Pieces” ; 
atranged for violin and piano by Otto Peiniger.—Youthful 
violinists may be thankful to Mr. Peiniger for the admirable 
little pieces which he arranges for them every now and then. 
Nothing he could have chosen would have been more 
pleasing or suitable in its way than this familiar Giga of 
Corelli’s. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, Regent Street. 

“The Last Prayer.” Melodie Religieuse ; composée par 
Louis Eugéne Napoléon.—The authorship of this piece is, 
we presume, beyond question. In any case, it is essentially 
the work of an amateur, and can only find favour for the sake 
of the illustrious name on the title-page. 


W. MARRIOTT AND SONS, 296, Oxford Street. 

“The Wakening Smile of Spring ;” “A Valentine ;” “A 
Memory.” Songs ; words by Janet Donne ; music by Conrad 
Hermann.—There is labour, but neither tunefulness nor 
spontaneity in these airs. We fear Mr. Hermann must, like 
many others who rush into print with weak attempts at song- 
writing, do something better before he can become a popular 
composer. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
—— 

DISTINGUISHED Polish critic, M. Clunielowski, has 
published an article in the Zygodnih Illustrowany of 
Warsaw on a Polish novelist, who, though hardly known in 
England, has gained considerable celebrity in his owncountry. 
This is: Colonel Milkowski, who was one of the Polish insur- 
gent leaders in 1863, where he performed the notable feat of 
forcing his way with 220 insurgents through a column of 4000 
Roumanian soldiers posted on the frontier. He began to 
write novels in 1857, since when he has written about two 
ayear. Under the nom de plume of T. T. Jez he has 
attained a prominent position in Slavonic literature. His 
novels. are described as being “historical, socialistic, and 
political at the same time ;” though radical in tendency they 
are never declamatory, and they always have a profoundly 
moral basis. Their literary qualities are also very remark- 
able ; he shows extraordinary skill in the development ofa 
plot and in the creation of characters, and his style is singu- 
larly forcible, picturesque, and graceful. Finally, a charac- 
teristic trait of his works is the independence of spirit with 
which he expresses opinions that are usually unpalatable to 
the general public. He seems, says M. Clunielowski, to have 
adopted the old Greek maxim which directed every. citizen to 
tell his country, not what was agreeable, but what was useful. 


Our readers may not be aware that a National School of 
Art Wood-Carving was established with a view of encour- 
aging, or rather reviving, the greatly-neglected art of wood- 
carving in this country. The committee, who were greatly 
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for the Exhibition of 1851 have now placed an excellent room 
in the Royal Albert Hall at the disposal of the School, and 
the Drapers’ Company have given a further grant, with 
which the committee are enabled to provide for the instruc- 
tion of twelve free students. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the supporters of St. John’s 
Hospital for the treatment of cutaneous diseases was held last 
Monday at the Westminster Palace Hotel, under the presi- 
dency of the Right Hon. W. N. Massey, M.P. The report of 
the Committee of Management was read, and was on the whole 
satisfactory ; but there exists an urgent need for more funds 
in order properly to carry out the special work of the hospital. 
The debt of the institution is £534, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that all those who have something to spare will come to 
the assistance of this unpretending but most useful charity. 


MEssRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will shortly publish 
“LAbécédaire of French Pronunciation,” a manual for 
teachers and students, by G. Leprévost, of Paris. Its object 
is to teach French pronunciation systematically by simple 
and easy stages, each lesson being divided into two 
parts. The first part treats of the pronunciation of the 
vowels, consonants, diphthongs, nasal and liquid sounds. 
These are exemplified by lists of from fifteen totwenty words 
each, with the English meaning containing no other sound 
than those previously explained. The second part, called 
“French as it is Read and Spoken,” treats of the connection 
of words, of the elision of the “ E ” mute (including as many 
as nine “ E’s” in succession), a very important subject, with- 
out a complete knowledge of which it is impossible to speak 
French correctly ; of the divisions of words into syllables, 
and of accents and emphasis. 


THE once well-known Edinburgh essayist, Mr. John 
Skelton, better known as “Shirley,” is reported to be in- 
tending to use his pen again. Such a writer is almost lost 
in the dreary official work of supervising Scotch pauperism. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week : 


_Whyte-Melville’s “ Black but Comely” will shortly appear 


in Russ. The Dair/o this month concludes a long series of 
articles, contributed by V. Basardene, on the late Mr. George 
Henry Lewes. Zola’s “Secret of Marseilles” is being pub- 
lished by the same journal. Kotzebue’s little work on his 
Siberian experiences, entitled “ The Most Remarkable Year 
in My Life,” has been reprinted by a St. Petersburg house. 
Professor Galachoff has in the press a work on the “ History 
of Russian Literature,” which will appear next month. A 
second edition has been brought out of “Art in the 


_ Ukraine” (“Ykainski Ornament”), by Olga P. Kosatch, 


which gives an elaborate description of art in the territory of 
the Cossacks. It deserves the attention of Western artists. 
At Tiflis an account of the Asiatic territory acquired by 
Russia under the Treaty of Berlin has appeared, in the shape 
of a volume of travels, by Professor Frenkel, entitled 
“Sketches of Tchuruck-Su and Batoum.” A large sale is 
announced of Alfierieft’s “ Czardom of the Dead ” (B. tsarstvé 
mertveech), a little work dealing with cremation. Persons 
interested in the Russo-Greek religion will find much in- 
formation in Nikitski’s “ Sketch of the Inner History of the 
Churches of Novgorod the Great.” G. Michnevitch, one of 
the wittiest contributors to the Movoe Vremya, has issued a 
volume of feuilletons, entitled “A Little of Everything” 


_ (“Vsevo Ponemojkoo”), embodying many racy sketches of 


Russian life. Scarcely less interesting are the “ Letters on 
the Road” (“ Pootivwée Peesma”), contributed to the same 


_ journal by A. N. Moltchenoff during his recent excursion 
_through Russia as special correspondent of the Novoe 
| Vremya. 


SACHER MASOCH, the celebrated novelist, has just pro- 
duced his first operetta, which has met with great success ; 
it is called “ Les Gardiens de la Morale.” The music is 
‘ , composed by the bandmaster of Gratz, Auger by name. 
aided by the Society of Arts.and the Drapers’ Company, en- | 
gaged an eminent Florentine wood-carver, Signor Bulletti, | 
and opened a school last year. The Royal. Commissioners. 


THERE has just died at Dumfries, Dr. John, Carlyle, the. 


' younger brother of the “ Seer of Chelsea.” Born in 1801, he 
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entered the medical profession, but, fortune coming upon 
him, he settled down into an- Edinburgh gentleman, who 
loved and dabbled in literature. He wrote some magazine 
articles, and published a good prose translation of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” Mr. Carlyle himself, who has for some time been 
at the “Spa” of Moffat in the company of his married niece 
and her husband, is in excellent health. 


THE numerous admirers of Mr. Herbert Spencer will be 
glad to learn that in spite of the somewhat lugubrious state- 
ment in the introduction to his “ Data of Ethics,” he has 
almost suddenly recovered health, and is better than he has 
been for fifteen years. 


THE new Opera House at Geneva, built out of the legacy 
left by the late Duke of Brunswick, is now almost complete. 
The exterior has been finished for some months, and in the 
interior the auditorium is ready, and all that remains to be 
done is to furnish the many dressing-rooms and /oyers. Mr. 
J. E. Goss, the architect, says that it will be finished by the 
30th September, on which day he will hand it over to the 
municipality of Geneva. The house is built chiefly on the 
model of the Grand Opera at Paris, and, in completeness of 
detail, will well bear comparison with it. Round the outside 
are busts of musical composers, Auber, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
&c., and in the entrance-hall there are also four fine busts of 
Moliére, Corneille, Goethe, and Schiller, two of which are 
by M. Topfort, a Genevese sculptor. On the walls of the 
two grand staircases, and on the ceiling of the grand foyer, 
there are large pictures, painted by MM. Gaud, Milliet, and 
Furet, which are effective, though not very extraordinary as 
works of art. Above the entrance-hall is the grand foyer, 
which is divided into three compartments, in each of which 
there is a magnificent fireplace of Belgian marble. Two of 
these fireplaces are by M. Doret, and the other is by a gentle- 
man whose name is rather @ fropos, M. Charbonnier. The 
foyer, as a whole, presents a very fine effect, and is rather 
less gorgeous than the one in the Paris Opera House. 
There are three tiers of seats in the auditorium, with sitting- 
room for 1350. Round its walls, beneath the cornices of the 
roof, are portraits of distinguished actresses—Talma, Mars, 
Rachel, Déjazet, &c.— in the form of cameos. The musical 
director is M. Bernard, and the opening opera will be 
“Guillaume Tell.” The cost of the building is about 
£200,000, or five million francs. 


Mr. JULIAN ADAMs still continues to have great success 
with his orchestral concerts at Eastbourne, On the very last 
night the Floral Hall ‘was crowded; a really good pro- 
gramme of music was offered to the public. 


M. A. E. ROCHETTE, the managing proprietor of Ze 
Soctétaire, a weekly journal published at Geneva, has just 
been acquitted, after a trial for fraudulent bankruptcy... The 


first number of Ze Sociétaire appeared last Saturday, 
September 13th, after an interval of seven months, occa- 


sioned by the proprietor’s bankruptcy. It is a literary and 
scientific journal. 


In the new comedy by M. Sardou, which we have already 
announced, the leading part will be played by Mdlle. Bern-. 
hardt or Mdlle. Croizette. The play is said to be. full of 
political allusions, a pendant to Rabagas. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Baker, p Sates G. —Landlords, Tenants, and Lodgers. ‘Wrederick Wams 


‘Boal Sie eee cere gvols, J. and R. Maxwell, 


Pp. Tee Sew ay Seer Stevens and Sons. | 
Heart. i e 


Care Eee Ao Whe Was She? S. and Co. 
Dodd, Rev. 5 ee ino taneeaen, “Tames Parker. 


Grindon, L. i —Figwstive 

Kippen, J. M.—Some Da 

L’Art. No.246. 14 Seprembee, an <x Fo hee See 134, New Bend 
eS oan neato Lined. in, arcs Ware _— 

Rose, Gi Tis Linle Prieses Glombe §, Tinsley and Co. 

ee ~rieraucorsastie mena eecan New Edition. Ward, Lock, 
tler, S. C, Fraser- (Mrs. Edward Liddell).—Making or Marring. Blue 
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Series. 
Wray, J. Jackson.—A Man Every Inch of Him. Cassel), Petter, and Galpia. 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


R. HENRY IRVING begs to inform the re ublic 
that this Theatre will RE-OPEN TO-NIGHT SATURDAY), 
vit Seria ne Pl er of THE BELLS (Me i Mr ving), prece st, 
w y at r by 
Comedietta, by A. W. Pinero, entitled DAISY'S ‘rseeded 
conclude with Bayle Bernard's i Barce of the BOARDING SCHOOL Maa 


ohn Carter, pS. Conger, & a eee 

Andrew ge sy sy oo erry, ye H on Murray, 

On SATURDAY next, the @ Soe THE saps CHEST will be produced. 
Sir Edward Mortimer (first ane. 

dn a andes the direction of Mr. Joseph 








The Box Office now open from 
Hurst. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss SARAH THORNE. 
Dion Boucicault’s Great Racing Drama, 
FLYING SCUD, 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. The most legitimate Success known at Astley’s 
for years. New and. Magnifir cent Scenery, with all the Original Music and 


Effects. ~ erro ed by Miss Sarah Thorne's 
Company. ed, at 7.30, a Eeiehalle Puree Doors open at 7. 
Popular Yaak Free List an 





DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 
SEASON 1879. 


HE Board of Management have‘the pleasure of 
ouncing that they have secured the valuable Services of the 
Unrivalied SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUM MENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 
from Four to Six and from Eight to Ten p.m. ‘The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL. 


A Special Performance of Vora and tn MUSIC every Tusspay Eventna, 


The Board of to themselves the right of naming 
days, | should pould they see ft to see ft to do.so, when n Tickets will act be availa! vailable. — 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Books, &c., try it. Restores and Preserves Faded and Worn Leather 


and Cloth, xs wren _new Post or stamps.— Brien and » 53 
Tabernacle Walk Loudon, ELC. Testimadisle sad Pras Co, s3 


Public O, says as a useful and valuable household site it i 
wily Sgn en 


likely eo be 
reland.—Gentlemen,—Please to send me another bottle of 


“ Coleraine, I 
“ Miraciline” for which I enclose the I think it is an admirable appli- 


cation, I shall recommend it to others.— ours, truly, Rosert Given.” 


“A FACT.” “A .FAOT.” 
Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 
io PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 








EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROVAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 


_ Say nea wanton ae be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 


Patterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 
en ee Steir 


These silks are im are to be had at manufac- 
turer’s charges fom the Lyons from Lyons, and a COM PAN v5 76, Alders. 
gate-street, E.C. 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literatur 
Sclaeee, p04 bit, : 


The ‘* EXAMINER” es be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for ad eenenaen 3d.; three 
months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and PO-0. to be 
made payable to the PUBLIsHER, at Somerset House. 


THE EXAMINER: 











ANT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE,AND ART. 
PRICE 6d. 





Contants or No. 3737, Sarramser 13, 1879. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803), 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested. £700,00¢. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





aes FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED By RovAt CHARTER AND Acts OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed within fifteen days from 
the e4th instant. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, 
and at the Head Office. 


LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 
West-enp Orrice, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
June, 1879. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.— Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 








The Compeny being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members. ee , 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-cheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtaincd on application to any of the Agents of the 


Com or to 
— EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





Ritesh > BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, cr repayable on 
demand, Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circvlar Notes issued. 
"The Bank undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then frcm 10 to 2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE-END, E. 


T= SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October rst, 1879. 


Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, will be Offered for 
Competition to new Students. Entries on or before September 2oth. : 

Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 
1co Guineas in three instalments. D 

All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, 


The Resid: nt Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies, four House 
Susgernion one Accouchership, also two dresserships and two Maternity 
ssistan 


The London Hopital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the Metropolis. 
NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D, Principal. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ‘ART. 


During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which will commence on the 1st 
of the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By iphs Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Biology. By T. H. Hualey, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Minee. 2% } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 
Soureey: By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D, F.R.S. 
9. Mechanical wing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in 


on sum, = entrance, or two annual payments 42, exclusive of the 


Tickets to Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 





Sy ovey >= 


Officers in the Queen's rae, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining, 


Agente and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
sone a 7 admitted to the —- - reduced ye 
‘or particulars ) or for Official Prospectus (pri eo st 7d. t 
the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, = (onde Sw sonly to 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 





M EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Correspondence. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
lytechnic, 309, Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, . + 

obe, 


8.30, “* Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory 
14 stamps, 


SEPr. 20, 1879. 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Zz The most delicious aud Cheapest Sauce in the World. 
Warranted pure and free from ary injurious ingredieuts. 
Awarded Seven Prize Medals. 
Enriches Hot Joints. Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to Steaks. Fish, && 
Blends admirably with all Graviee, 
— with the most delicate person. 
akes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
A great addition to Cheese. 
Possesses a pleasing piquancy. 
Every dish is improved hy its addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 
be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no bee gone No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of ess and enterprise. 
A household wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trape Mark, Wil'ow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GOopALLt, Backnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


Bhp re ente YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meits, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONTAL. 
4, Wim»ourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I h-ve not the pleasure of knowing you-—never met you—never 
saw you—but sti'l for a great length of time my sideboard has never lacked 

our celebrated “‘ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great p'easure to 
orward this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 
acceptance. é : 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly pes with a but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish ”’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—- 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll stepped in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, and socheap_ If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 

The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co, Leeds. 








OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

: Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 

Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

— by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 2s, 

and ss. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


Phe erent: QUININE WINE. 
Highly recommended by the most eminent phvdiciens, and acknowled 
to be the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic;, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. ‘The best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oil, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior tosherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at rs., 1s. 134d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, sit 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, iam only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, w. is 
better than cure.— Yours truly, Emity FairHFULL. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. ! 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD. POWDER, 

I for making delicious custards without eges, in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purpnses intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
oe ee 3 article, and can yeement it cobmets oa y 

ag in the tion o custard. Give it _ 
Sold in boxes, 6d. and 1s. cells te thesanel Chem oon: Tralian Winelauneinen &e. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL CHEST, 
/ At ARKELI’S, 
“The Rimlock,” 291, OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Seabee Establishment, 


“The Tool Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


HENRY A. IVORY & 60. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
28, Holborn Viaduct. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Prano.— {Po and, Harmonium on one 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Pier samen Conbisaton. 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {**pirably adapted for Church or 


nn Orchestral Iron Frame Piano,— {°xfec,2n4 most simple in me 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Supelics the great want of this 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 
JI. TOTTMAN AND CO,, | 


CORK MANUT ASV al MERCHANTS, AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 
EWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No. 


ARs a long experigncn, have great pleasure in introducing to the Nobility and the Public, their 


Patent INDICATING CORK, which is most efficient for the Toilet and the Table, inasmuch as it guards against the pi'lage frequently occurring with 


domestics. This invention indicates the exact quantity used, and the Cork cannot 


extracted except by directions given to the purchasers. it marks the number of 


times a bottle has been visited. For sparkling wires, syphon tops are not required, and the se thereof avoided, while the freshness of the wine is preserved at 
a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavished on this invention to present the Public with a completely novel and perfect article. Samples can be forwarded 


on application or seen at the Factory as above. 


UR ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLED TO 


FLEMINC’S BEST ENGLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can te advantagecusly applied are very numerous, amongst which may be specified: Launpry Purposes. A small quantity mixcd 
in the Starch adds a besutiful gloss to the linen. Muslins dipped in its Solution are rendered uninflammable. 

For tHe Touset. Asa Tooth Powder ; and a Solution makes an excellent Hair Wash, and renders the skin soft and white. 

Used by Dyers and BLEACHERS, as a ‘Mordant and Purifier. STARCH MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation, giving a beautiful gloss. Cnuemists, 
Grocers, and Drysa.ters, and General Household Purposes. Dentists, for Fluxing Purposes. Mepicat Men, for Wounds and Internal Application. 
Cament MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation of the Finest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the completely Destructible Wick. Provision 
MERCHANTS, in Preserving F ges, Butter, Hams, and Fresh Meat of every description. Povu._Terers and FisHMONGERS. 

In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Of all Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS, 39, Wilson Street, Finstury Square, E.C. 





ad: C2 Bi Lake 


W EYMOUTH.— Marine Famity Hore... — 

Private Apartments for Familiesand Gentlemen. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Coffee Rooms. Delightfully situated, facing the splendid Bay, and 
overlooking Public Gardens, Sea Baths. Tariff moderate. 


W. C. TAVIS, Proprietor. 


P ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


in its own picturesque Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 250 rooms, and 
is fitted with every sanitary improvement which science could suggest. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’Héte daily. Every information oft the MANAGER. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued at all principal 
Railway Stations in England. 





A SUPERIOR AND COMFORTABLE HOME. 


A LADY and her DAVOR TER, orca! in the 


best suburb of Liverpool, and peciogs 
are desirous of finding ONE or TWO YOUNG ADIES Li Live a with og 
To those wishing to continue their studies, the daughter will lend every help in 
English, Music, and (Parisian) French, or excellent Masters can te procured. 
Terms, £100 per annum. Highest velbresicas given and required. 


Address A. Y. Z., Examiner Office, 136, Strand, London. 





QUEEN’S COLLECE, IRELAND. 


HE PROF ESSORSHIP of ae PRACTIC E of 
MEDIC ae in the Queen’s College, Gal ow VACANT, 
CANDIDATES for that Office are requested to FORWARD D ther TEST. 
MONIALS to the Unper SECRETARY Castle, on or before the 2oth 
ene, iy opter that the same may Les submitted to his Grace the Lord- 
eutenan 


The candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to 
enter upon his duties on the 1st November, 








E oO Ja CG ¥. 7a the Preface to the Student's 
; LOGY,” Sir Charles Lyell, price 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the oe to recognise spain and minera oe 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to po a 
well-arranged Collection of Specim such as may be procured Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Sirand), Yeocher' of at King’s >On s London.” 
a ) pane are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
in a 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 

200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with F Five Trays. conegetbessatie fe . : 
. 300 Specimens, i in t, wi Nine WETS. see. scsvecevens 

4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Drawers... ida’ e . 


_ More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 guineas each. 


IAMONDS and other. PRECIOUS STONES. 
Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
faa gg BRYCE-WRIGH Mineralogist, go, Great Russell Street, 


—— 


ABERDEEN (GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
| From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and teautiful. Jron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE. Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Oxrorpv STREET, W. Mansion Hovse Buitpincs, E.C., Lorpon. 


hy & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM ‘FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EL BAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





RYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between DAWLIisuH 


tiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
and Toequay. nih Sicooon re feos, wa te Baths mood 
Medical Sees terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


¥ Te ne oSieachditeh inatilitaeniins taal naeiaacdvadabineeattbidlbsennen Vekatiecmmmananttlctesaanennieeaaidael 
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NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. ty; LOWER THAMES STREET, 


KOPF & C0’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 


The rist, Explorer, Freeaties Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF'S "ESTABLISHMENT. 

Testimonials of the eas eoder from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 


74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Brcs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
and respectfully solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 
STOCK of 


BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 
AND DINNER SERVICES, 
now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. . oe . -. from 2 0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note oe oe 3.0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border « ao oo 4) © 
Straw Paper, “ Patent’ 2 6 
Commercial Note Papers. as we i ai 6 6 

F p Papers, blue or cream oe +» 128. and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. pestle Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR =sApeee (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4, STATION ROAD, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


Norice To THE Pustic. 

The Proprietors of the London Provision Stores beg to acquaint the Public 
that they have OPENED a BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT at the above 
address, within a few doors of the London and Chatham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 

Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
feeling assured it must meet the views of the most economical. 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 





r Ib. Dairy-Fed Pork ie ie -» 64. Delicious. 
z lb. Breakfast Bacon... as «. Gd. Very Mild. 
x Ib. Rich Curd Cheese .. se -- 6d. Quiet a Treat. 
Ib. Farm House Butter. . an -- 6d. As from Dairy. 
Large Dorking Eggs sp on -» 6d. New Laid. 
4 Ibs. Farm House Bread... 4 -- 6d. Home Made, 
4 Ibs. Bag Pure Flour ‘ ve «» Gd. White Flake. 
2 Ibs. Loaf and Moist Sugar os -» 6d. Crystallized. 
4 Ib. New Leaf Tea a wa «» 6d. First Importation. 
7 lbs. Bag Flowery Potatoes . 6d. Gd. Tipperary. 
Galette 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bucs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseholds — 


Purchased and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible | 


with reason. 


a louie ie oo, 5 emediiaaie: ea ton lL Sl legen re 
a f ei: 





MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


H AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consum lums, Hotel and Restaurant 
to view eee, SNe F being prepared ye into contracts with wholesale bapa, 
on mest fa 
Private Sohbdanine can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges, 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 





By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


, : ae - av nee ee A” SPRING MATTRESS and 

To be obtained — at THE CAVENDISH 
OFFICES aay FACTORY AGENCY argaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the tha Middle "Gow Com fortable— Portable— 
Durable. Adapted for Wood or Iron Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed u the bed- 
steads as an ordinary — not let in, it is impossible for your to at any 
time sink below an uniform level. 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
avoid giving pressure against the spine. The nsjor oo of the springs are 
ae y placed near the head of the mattress portionate number 
near the foot. It should, however, be noted that ‘the dees s can be placed ia 
any position at the option of the user. 

It is easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially a li- 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be 
disinfected. 

No palliasse or straw mattress required. 

The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting 

appearance of an ordinary mattress. 

Can be fixed by anyone without disfiguring the bedstead. 

Is very portable; a dozen beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 
in - convenient for transit or shipping 

he very best steel s springs. specially ‘designed for this bed ; and also clean, 
white, and carefully selected wood will invariably be used. 
Price List aft. 3.6 aft. gft.3 4.6 4% Q 3 5 ft. 
Any Length «. 20/- 22/6 246 256 26/6 se . 28 
a Tucaenes ° FoLpinc Camp BepsTEap (tor one person) 7s. 6d. 
S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (mmediately 
opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), “ 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876 ; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
‘* Jan. 27, 1877. 


“* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render m 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to pee ee I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at 
to use my name. “2 “Ss. G. 3, HUICHINS, “en'eln 

y Appoiatment Su: geon-Dentist Queen. 
“ G. 'H. Jones, Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, om, go bie or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 

ober spusicien ty choi einen blood, Loken Glebe 
r im ri e 

Soo, atk cca means: 

HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S GONCEN: 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 








Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 






A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, — 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 





1 Doz. CASES 
FOR 21- 





16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 





“ie eee 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 
DESTROYING AND PREVENTING ee AND 
INCRUSTATION IN me BOILERS. 
Manufactured only 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry edhe Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is|' th PERFECT REMEDY for 
_ PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean 
ing ; all primageis dispensed with, wear and tear is much oma and 
fiat lity to accidents and explosions avoided. The saving of fuel is considerable ; 
and it also acts as a lubricator to Steam noe 
The price is only 6s. per Ong one per horse-power per week will 
remove any incrustation from Boilers, and the quantity evil keep clean ones 


ect. 

It may be introduced by the feed-pipe from water cistern, or through 
injector or oe rere 

When the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 

Experience has proved that me aie in fuel alone more than compensates 
for the cost of the Fluid, whilst sertraline meaiiy penne’ | in removing 
the corrosion by penne of psc hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage sustained by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 
“This Pui i ensively and successfully used in London, and also i 

is most ext used in an in 
the principal manufactur ing districts throughout Great Britain. 
Registered Trade Mark—No, 812. 

References—Her Majesty's Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto appointed Agents for the Sale of their 
Wesbhasnveued 


COATES 


IN LONDON, 
Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra mses which must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agenis. They have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every deseription 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a ae nage tive will attend on ee and explain the 
adaptability of the various serts of Coal. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
« STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
, diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital’ forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that — a the 
Toke tsishos that gatvibaitociguiive apis 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


I? ALSO» HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


5 for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 

Childs Pad; 7s. 6d: ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman: Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Héalth by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul i ees Head- 
ache, Bile. belting Incipient Conoeeace. Eruptions ‘of the Skin, and all 
disorders that can emanate from Impure 

Deer tides tet hata mh F coger ons ares snack yomenaryg teow A 


Frame epi e ee det m ry ggish action of It has been 
= a for ne Shabitaone of toes “South Ali Africa, who, it is 
orious, . se rom the abovena named complaints, and large quantities have 
been supilied or 
oF Chteding ia un 08 tea tendads or post free of ' 


MES, GOODFELLOW and: CO., 46 and London, 
aia chests for the Colonies can. nt oe Siz Bont 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —The blood being the weny 
Pay ne Penal nyo Af Baye pho He th 
chee "Thinee pills” will” séeme this ‘purification in a safe r Sopay them 

ae the circulation in that ' condition, which alone can 
torm. bone, and skin. Capricious a , weak 


muscle, nerve, 
estions, id li and i 


e 


ife which health and vigour can alone bestow. 


i 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Tetdraphel’ Medal, now given in 1878." —Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


FRF¥’S; COCOA . B.X.T.R.A,CT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
er ee CA RAS’ AS CoO 6:0 2 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


“N delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage 
ever been madeline Morning Pos Z. - 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1800. 


BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUS 
STOCKINGS, | 7 his tate Majesty William IV., and to Her at: 
&e., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION, 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


Eaton LOTION is the cute peaduees of these manly appendages. 
GS LOTION em in a few weeks. 
Kt NGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor —s, and is not a salve. 
en arr being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON “LOTION i is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 
KINGSTON? LO: ION forwarded to any free from observation for 


MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 


Nore THe ApprEess— 
W. R. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
cao te a oo effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
err ies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at = * 6d. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured on! WR. a a WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RaEUERSS OILS cure pains in the back, Oe and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only 
RHEUMATIC = do, not require the sufferer tom make any change from his 
diet or 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who. as a rule, suffer 
omy Shemp ras sopetes see a ee These Oils are of 
priceless value, aa. they. soos remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—-W, R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISMN. 


“Ts excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


in a few days by this celebrated 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use. -_ are certain to 
prevent the disease apening any vital part.—Sold by ; all Chemists, at 


‘as. 134d. and as. 9d. per box 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


ae JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
Milliners taavel to. any part of the kingdom, free of expense i Fe 
chasers, when the encies of sudden or unexpect unexpected mourning seqeure he 
Millinery, besides Material at 18-‘per yard and upwards, to cut from ae 


fell asked te plain figures, and at! the sane price as if purchased at the are- 


il 


in Regent Street. Reasonable Estimates also given for 


| iounadiic-ey Septet enc to large or small fainilies. 


nent ea rm oom 
ptt i E 4 Bos Pi ‘ sii 
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THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR. 


Lottie’s Fortune: the New Novel. In 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL by FREDERICK TALBOT. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LOTTIE 5 FORTUNE: 


NOVEL. 
By FREDERICE on ain author of ‘‘ Sophie Crewe,” &c. 








London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 


Lottie’s Fortune: the New Novel. In 8 vols. 






The Cloven Foot : Miss Braddon’s New Novel. In vols. - 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, 


The Cloven Foot: Miss Braddon's New Novel. In 8 vols. 


THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 


10 Vols. royal 8vo, cloth ... 0.0.6.0 4415 0 
” ” half-ca'f OOerecsevece 6 60 
half-russia 770 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3400 Wood 
Engravings, 89 Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 
incidentally mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revisiop, and the information is 
constantly being kept up to the latest possible date. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPEDIA 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
NEW EDITION, Ravisep sy ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 


Ia Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth ............Price 20s. 
half-calf ...... ., 275. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 


SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 





Leadon: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 


Just published, fcp. 8vo, ss., 


POEMS AND SONNETS. 
By HARRIET STOCKALL. 





Londen: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Diseases ¢ the Pemplectery Ovgaae, with their 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hvpornosenires anv INHALANTS. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 

Gratis and post free 


Containing Lesest Peedaaane ot Rarz, Earty P; ae Aas: Ww 
Lisgarv Rioersons STANDARD AUTHORS, Fevatereas dusvsreatan 
SCELLANEOUS tear 











Pinte forthe Prosi by RANKEN sof CO. Dry Coat B. Madre rend: sad B 


13, Great Mar.sorouGH Sraeer, 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. Betuam-Epwarps. 8vo, with Illustrations, rss. 
** A delightful book, full of picturesque grace. British Quarterly Review. 


RORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA; with a 
Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppaM-WHETHAM. 8vo, with Map and IiIlustrations, 15s. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. _ By 
Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Bripcrs, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol), 8vo, rss. 
‘‘ This volume will be found both amusing and useful.” —A thenaum. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 


of “ RaecoMMENDED TO Mercy,” &c. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. at Mrs. J. K. SPENnDER, 
author of *‘ Parted Lives,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Mrs. Spender has written what may Pe = called a romance of the affec$ 
tions, and novel readers owe eb: of gratitude for her book. 
ee ee sa dhe b Cease aan le 


FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. i Mrs. ALEXANDER 
«Thin itoring towel wl add another yreuh &c. 3 vols. 
cian iS deeply ‘ator iy the, crac Fourn al. 
THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Eart or 
Desart, author of “ Kelverdale.” Seconp Epirion. 3 vols. 
an ed Honourable Ella’ »- a very on oy Se best that Lord Desart 


written. His humour, vivacity, and wi parisons make his pages 
Oe dan and give the reader many a pleasant fleagh. "=f fhonoaes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY, Postage free on application. 
eonmel leche hele at tae fat ant Poe Meme ae ry. Tae 

Thousand er Works in every a ye of inom many of 


out of t and not otherwise procurable, and lly commended to the 
create of Liksdloas tad chit lane putas Oana ern Books. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 
DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, having been for tiaty the leading D. 
Journal ee es 


Published Bombay, the nearest port to Eu and now Central Port 
of the whale of the passage trafic through the Suse Canal, the Tea 

Se tod OF Lided dine peleiey of Rarooten information over journals printed 
the other Presidencies ; and this fact, conjoined with the high chasacter ‘ 
Journal bes attained ip s Commercial gad Eterery point of view, Ras has secured 


important circulation, 1 
in E eo teem of ao anon, foe he Gulf aw fein ral 
apan, 
English Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, moemmedete: 
Public and Business M i 

The “WEEKLY Oe EDITION,” Heme condom, presse 
sat elames od ita Suoreetss | 


Indian Press. Ye "Yaa Bie eee tc 


For terms for Advertisements in 
at the London tice, tay Flt Street, rig 


and Published at 136, Strand, W.C, London, ta the 


i 


| 


et ew J. Jounson, 





















